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FRANCIS BICKNELL CARPENTER. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

{Tus character was given without any knowl- 
edge of the person or of his pursuit.—Ep. Jour. } 

Your constitution is remarkable for its fineness, 
and for its compactness and power; but you need 
more exercise to give you the highest rate of pow- 
er of which you are capable. There is, however, 
a grip, a spirit, and vigor to your organization, 
that pertains to the mind as well as the body. 

You have clearness, positiveness, and efficiency of 
mind and character. There is a tendency in your 
intellect to concentration and focalization, and to 
intensity of action. You have a natural faculty 
for acquiring and relishing the sharp facts and 
distinctions of chemistry and mathematics; and 
your Order is also gratified by science. You have 
large Comparison, which makes you keen in criti- 
cism, and enables you to draw nice distinctions, and 
readily perceive differences and relations respect- 
ing everything which is presented to your con- 
templation. 

Your knowledge of character is good. You 
seem to appreciate a stranger at the first glance, 
and comprehend his motives and the drift of his 
character. You sympathize readily with those 
who are at all like yourself, or whose minds act 
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their approval ; but anything utter- 
ed to your face that can by possibil- 
ity be regarded as flattery or of 
doubtful sincerity, your dignity and 
self-respect would be offended. 

Your veneration is not a control- 
ling element, though you appreciate 
eminence and nobleness of character 
very highly. In a religious sense, 
you are more conscientious and sym- 
pathetic than devotional. You obey 
the commandments and do good, and 
feel more like being a practical mis- 
sionary than a devotee, You have 
a love for the beautiful in nature 
and art; especially for that which 
takes on material form—that which 
has length, breadth, color, and or- 
ganization. Your imagination has 
less to do with abstract idealism 
than that which embodies the lines 
of beauty and the graces of propor- 
tion. You would excel as a bank 
note-engraver, as a sculptor or @ 
_ painter, or as a maker of mathe- 
‘.. matical instruments. It must be 
SS you follow something that requires 

' nicety, order, sharp discrimination, 
clearness of thought, accuracy of 
plan, delicacy of touch, and approx- 
imation to the perfect in execution. 
To pursue some common, coarse vo- 
cation as a mere means of making 





on the same plane as your own. You have the 
power to adapt yourself mentally to persons of 
different tastes, but are naturally independent in 
your disposition, firm in your purposes, proud- 
spirited, and anxious to excel, and to enjoy the 
good-will of all, but are not very anxious for 
praise or flattery. Indéed, ordinary flattery of- 
fends you. You want your works to praise you, 
yet you love to hear that people have spoken well 
of you. If you were to hear persons talk of some- 
thing you had done, and they were not aware 
that you were its author, you would delight in 





dollars, would seem to you sordid, 
and in such a pursuit you would feel that your 
life was wasted. 

Had you given yourself to literature, you would 
have been fond of the Greek language and litera- 
ture, on account of the polish, refinement, and 
imagery connected with it. If you had been 
thrown into business circles as a merchant or tra- 
der, you would show good talents for the perform- 
ance of mercantile duties—would financier in 
a bank, or elsewhere, according to the science of 
the subject, rather than as a mere sharp, selfish 
trader. You could sell goods if you could do it 
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decently, and in a manly way, without truckling 
to custom, or stooping to the low arts of trade. 
You have power to understand articles, to de- 
scribe their qualities, to recommend yourself to 
the confidence of persons, and to win them to your 
way of thinking ; but you do not love money well 
enough to sacrifice your manliness on the altar of 
Mammon. 

You are conscientious in your general conduct, 
guarded respecting danger, and usually capable 
of averting adversities which ordinary men would 
suffer from. You do your own thinking, plan for 
yourself, and act with a kind of breadth and 
freedom which shows that you know what you are 
about, and that you are anxious to be your own 
master, and to earn your reputation and achieve 
your success as much as possible without aid from 
others. . You have sufficient Combativeness to 
give you courage, and Destructiveness enough to 
give executiveness, but not enough to make you 
sour and morose. Socially, you are a warm- 
hearted friend, fond of children and fond of wo- 
man; and as a parent and husband would be 
more than ordinarily happy in the society of your 
wife and children. You love home intensely, and 
should own a house and garden as soon as cir- 
cumstances favor it. You are not a general fa- 
vorite in general society, because you don’t allow 
yourself to affiliate with everybody on terms of 
familiarity. To some people you appear proud — 
some call you cold — and to some you are cordial 
and sympathizing. The few to whom you unbo- 
som your mind and let yourself out, regard you 
with especial favor and confidence, while you pass 
many with only a recognition. 

Whatever you do is original so far as it can be 
in a field of effort trodden by many. Asa writer 
you have a style of your own, and it is distin- 
guished for clearness, perspicuity,and vigor. Oc- 
casionally you would dash out into new ground, 
and say things which stir up the conservative 
world. If you were to teach on themes religious 
and theological, you would be independent, sym- 
pathetic, and liberal. You have great power of 
combination or mental constructiveness, which in 
literature or art would greatly aid you in ar- 
ranging your argument, constructing your story, 
or in composing your poem or your picture. The 
clearness of your perceptions, the vigor of your 
reasoning and combining powers, the sharpness of 
your criticism, the depth of your sympathy and 
affection, your fondness for the beautiful, your 
taste, discrimination, and ingenuity, joined with 
energy and independence of character, will soon- 
er or later give you decided success in whatever 
vocation your choice may lead you to follow. Your 
true place is in art, or the finest descriptions of 
mechanism and invention. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

This still youthful, but already widely-known 
artist, was born at Homer, in Cortland County, 
New York, August 6, 1830. His father is a re- 
spectable farmer, in cumfortable circumstances, 
who has raised a family of eight children (of 
whom Frank was the second). He is a social, 
intelligent man, but one whose ideas seldom 
range beyond the practicalities of life. 

The passion for art first developed itself when 
the boy was about eight years of age, and while 
attending the district school, A lad by the name 
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of Otis (now a distinguished surgeon in the Cali- 
fornia Mail Steamship service), who had acquired 
a rare facility in the use of the lead pencil, made 
a drawing, one day during recess, upon the panel 
of the door of the school-room, which was the first 
thing of the kind young Carpenter had ever seen ; 
and it proved to be the spark which set on fire the 
genius till then dormant, and awakened within 
him “ the vision and faculty divine.” 

For some years his progress was very slow; for 
he had no such aids as drawing-books or models. 
All the money he could obtain was expended for 
drawing materials, and he often walked to the 
village store, a distance of three miles, to invest 
a couple of pennies (usually the extent of his 
finances) in a sheet of unruled foolscap and a 
pencil! The blank leaves of account-books, and 
everything in the shape of paper at home, was 
seized upon and appropriated ; and when these 
failed, the walls of unfrequented apartments tnd 
the sides of the outbuildings were used by the 
youthful aspirant, and to this day perpetuate his 
application. Historical scenes were then the sub- 
jects of his fancy, and ‘‘ William Tell shooting the 
apple from the head of his son,’ and ‘‘ The capture 
of Major Andre,” were delineated in chalk on the 
side of the old barn. A story is told of this pe- 
riod which is to the point. 

Deacon I——, a near neighbor of Mr. Carpen- 
ter, was once questioned by one of the villagers 
about the boy’s remarkable passion for drawing. 
**Humph!” exclaimed the deacon, “‘ you can’t 
turn over a chip on his father’s farm without 
finding a picture on one side of it !” 

Mr. Carpenter had a great contempt for art as 
a profession, and every intimation from his son 
that he would like to become 4 painter was im- 
mediately silenced as an idea too absurd to be in- 
dulged for a moment ! 

At the age of thirteen, Frank was placed in a 
store with a relative in Ithaca. But after six 
months he was sent home to his father with a let- 
ter stating that the boy’s mind seemed to turn 
entirely to drawing and reading; that he mani- 
fested no capacity whatever for mercantile pur- 
suits, and it was his employer’s opinion that the 
best thing that could be done with him was to 
keep him on the farm ! 

At this juncture, Geo. L. Clough, a native of 
Auburn, just commencing his professional career, 
visited Homer, to paint some portraits, and young 
Carpenter made his acquaintance. Mr. Clough 
kindly permitted him, on one or two occasions, to 
see him paint, and every movement was silently 
but closely watched. 

Several weeks subsequent to this, having pro- 
cured gome white-lead, brick-dust, and lamp- 
black, our young artist made his first attempt to 
paints a portrait! His mother, ever fond, sym- 
pathizing, and appreciating, he induced to sit as 
his subject. Did our limits admit, it would be 
interesting to follow him through the fe# weeks 
immediately preceding his commencing this por- 
trait—the idea he had of the value of the mate- 
rials of which pictures were composed—how a 
neighbor suggested to him that ordinary house- 
paints would answer for a beginner—how he 
walked to the village and procured a pound of 
white-lead, ground into a bowl, which he carried 
home in his hand—how he found some lamp-black, 
used for marking sheep, and some venetian-red, 
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dry and hard by laying up in the barn for years, 
and which he pounded on the old door-stone, and 
some camel’s-hair pencils used by carriage paint- 
ers—how he “ whittled” a palette out of a shingle, 
etc.—but we can not detail these. 

With such materials, on a piece of canvas de- 
signed for coat lining, which he rudely prepared 
with the assistance of a house painter, Frank 
made a likeness, readily recognized by all. Fear- 
ing to excite the displeasure of his father, who 
had become quite violent in his opposition to what 
he termed “‘ the boy’s nonsense,” the picture was 
kept a secret till nearly completed. Although 
old enough to assist on the farm, he was never at 
hand when wanted. It was at such a moment 
that the father came to the house to call him; and 
resolved to give him “an effectual calling” for 
once, he went directly up to Frank’s room instead 
of shouting for him at the foot of the stairs. His 
curiosity exceeded his impatience, and going in to 
see what the boy was doing, he saw the picture. 
“Who is that?” he exclaimed. “ Don’t you know, 
father?’ “It is your mother, I suppose ;” and 
he turned, and without a word left him to finish 
the picture. A very perceptible change was man- 
ifest in the father from that day toward his son. 
He soon promised that he would himself sit for his 
portrait; on rainy days only, however, for he 
could not afford to throw away time that could be 
otherwise profitably employed. When he did sit 
for the boy to commence, it was with so little 
concern that he fell asleep ere ten minutes had 
elapsed. But Frank persevered, and in two or 
three sittings secured a good likeness, which, 
though rude and rough, was readily recognized, 
and highly commended by the neighbors, who 
pronounced it superior to the works of itinerant 
artists who had formerly visited the locality. 

Harper’s School District Library had been in- 
troduced into the district a few years previously, 
and this gave young Carpenter the opportunity to 
lay the foundation of his mental discipline. He 
has often referred to the benefit he derived from a 
perusal of the various works, and to the influence 
of particular books upon him, such as Mrs. Hof- 
land’s “Son of a Genius,” and the “ Pursuit of 
Knowledge,” illustrated by biographies of distin- 
guished men, among others, Benjamin West, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and Sir Thomas Lawrence. We 
may say here that his educational advantages 
were limited, with the exception of one term in 
the village academy, to this district school. 

At an early age, his conceptions of art were s0 
exalted that he conceived its votaries ought to be 
men of the purest character, and he solemnly re- 
solved that if he was ever permitted to become a 
painter he would endeavor to preserve a reputa- 
tion unsullied and spotiess; and now that he has 
entered the temple and ministered at the altar of 
the goddess he then, though afar off, adored, she 
appears to him still more exalted and pure. The 
cultivation of his moral nature has given @ 
strength and dignity to his character which com- 
mands the respect and wins the esteem of all who 
make his acquaintance. 

The rapid improvement made in his successive 
works, and the strongly expressed opinion of the 
neighbors that it was useless to try to make any- 
thing but a painter of his son, at length influenced 
Mr. Carpenter to consent that an application might 
be made to some professional artist for instruction. 
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Frank was not long in introducing himself to the 
notice of Mr. Sandford Thayer, of Syracuse, who, 
after a careful examination of the evidences of his 
ability, kindly received him into his studio. The 
judicious training received during the five con- 
secutive months here spent, laid the basis of his 
subsequent success. 

Mr. Elliott, who was then rapidly rising to the 
highest position in his profession, made a visit to 
Syracuse during these months, and painted several 
portraits in the studio of Mr. Thayer, formerly 
one of his pupils. Mr. E. became interested in 
young Carpenter’s progress, and has ever since 
been his warm friend and counselor. The oppor- 
tunity of observing his method of painting and of 
studying his pictures was of great value to the 
young student at this period in his career. 

Returning to Homer, in 1846, some months be- 
fore he reached his sixteenth birthday, we find 
the subject of this article opening his first studio 
in his native village. To save expense, for the 
first few weeks he boarded at home, and walked 
to and fro over the same three miles’ distance that 
he had so often tramped to exchange his pennies 
for pencils and paper. His father told him that 
he must henceforth rely upon himself alone for 
support; and this, with the hopeful spirit ever 
characteristic of him, he felt that he could do. 

From house to house in the village did he in 
vain apply for board, proffering to secure the 
amount of it by painting the portraits of the 
family. For some time no one seemed willing to 
trust such a mere boy with such an undertaking. 
His prices were very low, and for a year or two 
his patrons were mostly of the humbler class. 

At a later period the young artist was visited 
by Hon. Henry 8. Randall (late Secretary of State), 
who resided in a neighboring town, and was at 
that time engaged in preparing his valuable work 
on sheep husbandry. He wished fur some illus- 
trations for his book taken from his own flock. 
Young Carpenter accompanied him to his farm, 
made the drawings he desired, and returned from 
thence with the reward of ten dollars—a greater 
sum than he had ever received for any of his pro- 
ductions. We may add that Mr. Randall per- 
ceived his talent, and faithful to his promise, soon 
sat for his own portrait. 

We must pass over the succeeding two or three 
years, in which our artist made rapid improve- 
ment, and found almost constant occupation. His 
portraits of the nine surviving original Trustees 
of Cortland Academy are placed in the library of 
that institution; and these, though crude in exe- 
cution, are characterized by the same strength of 
individuality for which his pictures have always 
been remarkable. 

About this time he sent an ideal head of a girl 
to the American Art Union, which was then in 
the full tide of success, “It was sent with some 
hopes, but many fears,” as he expressed it, in 
writing to a friend. With some four hundred 
other paintings, it was submitted to the commit- 
tee at one of their meetings. Twelve only were 
selected from these for purchase, and Mr. Car- 
penter’s was so fortunate as to be one of this lim- 
ited number. Subsequently several pictures— 
indeed a// that were offered by him—were pur- 
chased by the management of the Art Union at 
fair prices. Among these was a figure composi- 
tion, which indicated sufficient talent to warrant 
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success in this department, could he devote his 
energies to it; but the necessities of living have 
required such constant devotion to the demands 
upon his time for portraits, that he has hitherto 
found little leisure for any other branch of art. 

In the autumn of 1850 Mr. Carpenter decided 
that New York city offered more inducements for 
an artist than any other place on this side of the 
Atlantic, and in the following spring he adven- 
turously set up his easel here, the youngest, per- 
haps, of a large number of already established 
artists, without a relative, and with scarcely an 
acquaintance in the city to bid him God-speed ! 
A portrait of a young girl, which he sent to the 
Annual Exhibition of the Academy, attracted 
considerable attention; and Wm. 8. Mount, one 
of the most eminent in the profession, regarded it 
as so meritorious that he sought the acquaintance 
of the young artist, sat to him for his portrait, 
and exerted himself to make him known to others. 
In August of that year, 1851, being 21 years of 
age, he was united in marriage with Miss Augusta 
H. Prentiss, only daughter of Mrs. F. C. R. Pren- 
tiss, and granddaughter of Deacon John H. Rollo, 
names which were a few years ago well known in 
the musical world of Western New York. Mr. 
Carpenter soon made warm friends, who have 
contributed much toward giving him his present 
distinction, among whom may be na ‘red Mr. Al- 
fred G. Benson and Mr. Wm. Bullard, of Brook- 
lyn, and Gen. Geo. P. Morris. Through the in- 
fluence of Mr. Benson, he was commissioned, in 
the following winter, to paint a full-length portrait 
of David Leavitt, Esq., then President of the 
American Exchange Bank, a name extensively 
known in commercial circles. It was a bold 
undertaking for a young man whose productions 
had hitherto been of the ‘- kit-kat” size, to attempt 
a work of such magnitude; but undaunted by the 
difficulties of the subject, Mr. C. undertook and 
completed it, in time for the Exhibition ef 1852. 
The multitude, who overlooked the simple but 
sweetly painted head of the young girl, which he 
contributed the year before, could not well pass 
without observation a canvas of this size; and 
the artist was complimented on every side. His 
name began to be mentioned frequently in the 
public journals, and several of them pronounced 
the portrait as an extraordinary production. 

He was honored at this early stage of his resi- 
dence here by being elected an “‘ Associate” of the 
National Academy, a dignity which has rarely 
been conferred upon one so young. 

Up to the time of the commencement of the 
picture of Mr. Leavitt, a period of about ten 
months, he had executed but one or two commis- 
sions for portraits. But his industry did not flag. 
An early resolution was to fill up his time with 
work of some kind. If he had not orders that 
would be remunerative, he would induce friends 
or acquaintances to sit, that he might be the 
gainer in experience. His motto was: “ Always 
make the most of a subject, without regard to the 
pay for it, which should ever be secondary ;” or, 
in other words, never to paint a picture solely for 
the dollars and cents it would yield him in return, 
but, on the other hand, if there was anything in 
the subject he could be advantaged by studying, 
to spare no pains in the endeavor to reproduce it. 
With this principle, he, of course, could but stead- 
ily improve. 





The portrait of Mr. Leavitt paved the way, the 
succeeding autumn, for a full-length portrait of 
President Fillmore, which was commissioned by 
Hon. David A. Bokee, of Brooklyn. Mr. Carpen- 
ter proceeded to Washington, and was received by 
the President with great kindness, who granted 
the necessary sittings at the White House. On its 
completion, Mr. Fillmore addressed a letter to his 
friend Mr. Bokee, in the highest degree com- 
mendatory of the picture, and of the artist. A 
copy of this picture was purchased at five hun- 
dred dollars by the Corporation of the city of New 
York, for the Governor’s Room, City Hall. 

The winter following the inauguration of Gen- 
eral Pierce, through the intervention of some New 
Hampshire gentleman, Mr. Carpenter again went 
to Washington to paint the portrait of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The portraits which 
had been painted hitherto had been so unsatis- 
factory to Gen. Pierce, that it was with great re- 
luctance he consented to sit. But after the second 
or third sitting he became much interested in the 
progress of the portrait, and when finished it was 
pronounced by himself and his friends to be in- 
comparably the best likeness ever taken of him! 
By the special desire of the President and Mrs. 
Pierce, Mr. C. was induced to attempt to paint, 
from a defective daguerreotype, a portrait of their 
lamented son, the victim of the railroad accident 
near Andover, which occurred soon after the 
Presidential election. In this commission also he 
was so fortunate as to give entire satisfaction. 

In February, 1855, Mr. Carpenter proceeded to 
Washington the third time, with a commission to 
paint Gov. Marcy, Senators Seward, Cass, Hous- 
ton, and Chase, of whom he obtained successful 
likenesses, although laboring under the disad- 
vantages of the close of the session. 

After the adjournment of Congress, President 
Pierce invited Mr. Carpenter to spend the remain- 
der of his time in Washington at the White House. 
A suitable room was placed at his disposal, and in 
the three following weeks, such is the rapidity of 
his execution, he painted two portraits of Gov. 
Marcy, one of which was for Gen. Pierce, a fine 
head of Hon. Caleb Cushing, then Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and a profile likeness of the President. 
During this period Mr. Carpenter was treated 
with much kindness and consideration by these 
distinguished gentlemen, who, instead of appear- 
ing to regard the sittings as a task, seemed, on 
the contrary, greatly to enjoy them. Mr. Fill- 
more was once asked by a lady during the pro- 
gress of the portrait, if he did not “ find the sit- 
tings to be very tedious?” ‘Oh, no, madam,” 
was the ready reply, “it is the pleasantest hour 
in the day.” 

Mr. Carpenter combines in a rare degree the 
grace of a natural ease and dignity, with good 
powers of conversation, and these, with his elec- 
tric motions and the zeal of the artist intent upon 
his work, relieve the sitter of any tedium or fa- 
tigue. 

These portraits drew forth many and repeated 
notices from the press, not merely of Washington, 
but of many sections of the country. We give as 
@ specimen one of the paragraphs which went the 
rounds, though incorrect in its statement : 

“A prodigy has appeared in Washington, in the 
art of portrait painting, by the name of Carpenter. 
He is said to have commenced painting about three 
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years ago, without instruction, in the interior of 
New York, of which State he is a native. His 
genius was made known to himself and to the 
world in very nearly the same manner, and under 
the same circumstances, which characterized the 
first attempt of Benjamin West. He is at present, 
by invitation, staying at the White House, and his 
portraits of President Pierce, Marcy, Cushing, and 
others are said to be very remarkable.” 

Mr. C.’s contributions to the Annual Exhibition 
of the Academy of Design have shown his progress 
toward the high standard ever before him. Com- 
missions have continually poured in upon him, so 
that his time is usually pledged for months in ad- 
vance. The press have frequently noticed his 
works with high commendation. The art critic 
of the Home Journal, in the review of the Exhi- 
bition for 1856, admirably embodies the charac- 
teristics of Mr. C.’s pictures in the following lan- 
guage “ The painter of these pictures is, perhaps, 
the most variously self-adaptable, the most sym- 
metrically constituted, safe, and sure of any of 
our portrait painters. With neither the exceed- 
ing prominence of one or two merits, nor of one 
or two defects, which marks all our masters, he 
is proportionate and satisfying. If he can be 
characterized by anything, it is the almost un- 
exampled number of his variations of color and 
style to suit the complexion and character of his 
sitters.” 

We venture to say that no artist of his years in 
this country has ever had the honor of painting so 
many distinguished men. In addition to those 
already named may be mentioned the portraits of 
ex-President John Tyler, Mrs. Judge McLean, Col. 
John ©. Fremont; Mayors Brush, Lambert, and 
Hall, for the city of Brooklyn; Rev. Drs. 8. H. 
Cox and J. Spencer; Prof. Gibbs, for the Trum- 
bull Gallery of New Haven ; Chandler Starr, Esq., 
for the Brooklyn Atheneum ; ex-Mayor Wall, of 
Williamsburgh ; Capt. Hudson, of the Telegraph 
fleet; Rev. Dr. Field, of Stockbridge, Mass., 
father of the now celebrated Cyrus W. Field; 
Judge Stephen J. Field, of California; Rev. Dr. 
R. 8. Storrs, jr. ; the venerable Dr. Lyman Beech- 
er, and others. The portrait of the distinguished 
Brooklyn pastor, Dr. Storrs, is a three-quarter 
length, and is to be engraved in superior style by 
Ritchie, the eminent engraver. 

Mr. Carpenter has recently achieved, perhaps, 
his greatest triumph in a portrait of Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher—an exceedingly difficult subject, 
if we may judge from the numerous caricatures 
which have been put forth as likenesses of him. 
The sledge- hammer force, the irrepressible humor, 
and the refined taste of the mind that utters the 
“Lire Tuovents” of the present age, are all 
embodied in this presentment. 

The generous commission he has received from 
a gentleman of wealth and refinement, to execute 
two ideal subjects, will enable him during the 
coming season to show his powers in that depart- 
ment of art, to which he has ever aspired. 

In personal appearance, Mr. Carpenter is of 
slender build and delicate features, with flowing 
black hair, and eyes mild, yet clear and pene- 
trating, of dark gray, or hazel. 

He has acquired a home in Brooklyn, in the 





vicinity of Clinton Avenue and Washington Park. 
There he has a large circle of appreciative friends, 
with some of whom he has become intimately | 


associated in the relations of the church and Sab- 
bath-school, as well as in the walks of Christian 
visitation and charity. 





EDUCATION OF THE INTELLECT. 


A NEW METHOD PROPOSED. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, 


M.D. 


NUMBER III. 

Tue intellect, the physical, social, and moral 
natures of a child, and therefore of persons of all 
ages, grow by different aliments and modes of ex- 
ercise. And these four departments of our nature 
must, in fact, be separately educated, even though 
the work be done by the same teacher, and in the 
same hour. 

Hence, these phases of education may with pro- 
priety be separately studied and improved. When 
the true or the best possible method of intellectual 
education is once discovered, it must, in the nature 
of things, be consistent with the best methods of 
physical, social, and moral training; and when 
these also have been ascertained, the whole can be 
combined into a true general system of culture. 
Viewing the subject in this light, I shall confine 
myself to a few thoughts directed to the education 
of the intellect, considered alone. 

After the long apathy of the middle ages, during 
which the scope and depth of popular education 
had dwindled to the meagerest dimensions, the 
poet Petrarch, as we learn, first began to agitate 
the mind of his time in behalf of a revival in edu- 
cational methods and means. This was in the early 
half of the fourteenth century. 

Bacon, about the beginning of the seventeenth, 
followed up the spirit of this work. He would not 
only enlarge the field of study, but desired that 
the school should deal more with practical matters, 
important to the daily affairs of life. He did still 
more than this, in recognizing and introducing to 
the world the true law of advancement in a knowl- 
edge of nature, 

In Germany, Wolfgang Ratich, about the same 
time, made a considerable step in this direction. 
Among his ideas were these: that nothing should 
be learned by rote ; since the understanding occu- 
pied with words loses the things, that always the 
thing should be first presented, afterward the ex- 
planation ; that everything should come by expe- 
rience [observation and experiment], and the in- 
vestigation of parts.* This last rule aims to ex- 
tend Bacon’s scientific method to the school-room. 
It will be very evident to those who compare the 
processes of the philosophers with those of the in- 
structors of youth, that, whatever Ratich may have 
contemplated, this extension has not yet been 
satisfactorily made. 

Locke, Fenelen, Rousseau, and others carried on 
the work. John Bernhard Basedow, of Hamburg, 
in the middle of the eighteenth century—just 
about 100 years ago—found the business of educa- 
tion practically still very imperfect. Among the 
principles he strove to impress on his profession, 
are these: that the cultivation of the understand- 
ing is the chief thing, since even the way to the 
heart is through the head ; and that the process of 
learning must always proceed from the observation 
of sensuous objects. 





* Barnard’s American Journal of Education; July, 1858. 








In the close of the last century a shining light 
appeared in the domain of education, in the person 
of J. H. Pestalozzi. More particularly, and toa 
greater extent than any previous instructor, he 
succeeded in bringing the Baconian or natural 
method into the school-room ; and in a degree, but 
as yet only in a degree, he has impressed a convic- 
tion of the importance of this method on the minds, 
and wrought its steps into the practice, of the 
teachers of his own and the succeeding period. 
Biber sums up in a few words the aim of Pestalozzi’s 
mode of teaching: he aimed to bring the child, 
Ist, to oBseRveE accurately; 2d, to express the 
results of its observations correctly ; 3d, to REASON 
justly upon the objects of its perception and 
thought. 

These men have made encroachments on the old, | 
abstract, memoriter, passive, rote-system of edu- 
cation: but they have not removed it. And I 
believe the reason why they have not fully suc- 
ceeded is, not that there has not elzpsed sufficient 
time, but that the first efforts have, and very nat- 
urally, been expended on the work of bringing the 
minds of teachers to the right stand-point—of 
bringing them to see that to discourse ever so | 
assiduously about unknown, remote, or abstract 
things to the mind of a child not yet furnished 
with the elementary ideas of the things discoursed 
upon, or with a visible or tangible image of it, is 
time worse than wasted—while the teacher’s alter 
ego, his other self, in the work of education, name- 
ly, the school-book, has been quite overlooked, or 
improved only by piecemeal, and as yet to a very 
limited extent. 

Truly said a writer in an educational journal 
not long since published in this city, ‘‘ The con- 
stant preparation of school-books indicates both a 
want and a failure.” 

Allow me to go further, and say, that the point 
at which the want of a true method is now most 
gravely felt, is found in the text-book and its use 
at the recitation seat. 

It would be an admirable thing if every teacher 
could dispense wholly with school-books, and could | 
still hear recitations in all the branches he teaches, | 
fully, minutely, correctly, and always in such a 
way as best to call out the pupil’s power of thought, 
and most firmly to impress the desired truths. 
Every teacher should aim at this independence, in 
a degree; but almost all teachers will still find 
that at least the suggestive power of the text-book 
is valuable, and that they can not ordinarily dis- 
pense with it. Even if they could do so, the want, 
on the part of the pupil, of books following the 
best possible method, would still exist. 

But, at the present time, the teacher who has 
the clearest views respecting the method which 
should be pursued in teaching, is constantly 
thwarted by the books in the learner’s hand and 
in hisown. He may see, mentally, the true plan 
of introducing to the scholar’s mind the facts and 
laws of science: the books do not pursue such a 
method, and hence, in a degree, forbid his apply- 
ing his knowledge. I have spoken generally ; but 
I should say that the best treatises we have on 
Intellectual Arithmetic, led by Colburn, are the 
only real exception as yet to the sweeping asser- 
tion. And why do we have what may be called an 
intellectual method, only in works for beginners 
in arithmetic? This question is full of meaning. 

I meet everywhere, in educational journals, re- 






































ports, addresses, in documents of all kinds bearing 
on education, with the expression of the want 
which I have been striving to indicate. The writer 
last quoted from above, and whose name I can not 
give, tells us that education is most deficient in 
the introduction of science to the minds of young 
children. He says that a “‘ natural or logical de- 
velopment of the subject” is required for young 
or old, and that the most common defect in our 
books is the *‘ formal statement of propositions ;” 
but he does not tell us how to secure the former, 
nor how we are to escape from the latter. 

Mr. Randall, in his First Annual Report, as 
Superintendent of Schools in the city of New York, 
in speaking upon the method of teaching required, 
says: “They (the pupils) must be thrown, to as 
great an extent as possible, upon their own intel- 
lectual resources. They must be taught, not only 
the rudiments and first principles of knowledge, 
but how to think, and how to obtain knowledge 
for themselves, They must be made acquainted 
with the powers, faculties, and capabilities of their 
own minds; and accustomed, at the earliest prac- 
ticable period, to exert their own energies of 
thought and reason, of discrimination and deduc- 
tion. Self-reliance and the power of self-instruc- 
tion should be inculcated and conferred; and 
nothing superficial (as merely memorized learning 
is sure to be)—nothing incapable of clear and 
satisfactory elucidation from their own intellec- 
tual stores, should be permitted to pass current 
for genuine knowledge.”: 

A correspondent of the Teacher for April of 
this year, ‘‘E. W. K.,” declares that education is 
not the possession of, but the power to acquire, 
knowledge. He says we must prefer How? to 
What? and get the child to ask the question. 
Again, ‘‘Lead him (the student) to acquire, to 
think, and to reflect; not passively and listlessly 
to imbibe the results of these processes in others.” 
“In the ordinary method, the pupil receives on 
faith the dogma, right or wrong, propounded in 
the book.” All thisis true; but again, the writer 
does not make clear to us how we are to escape 
from the difficulty. 

And all this can never be remedied, nor can the 
really possible advantages of an education ever be 
fully secured, until the pupil is aroused to life, 
and the teacher aided, by the possession of a set 
of school-books in an entirely new method—on an 
entirely new basis of treatment. 

The great error which most school-book writers 
have made, ever since it was decided that some- 
thing better than Murray and Daboll must be had, 
has been that the essential of a perfect book is 
simplification. If they can only cut up a subject 
into parcels small enough, and adopt language 
clear and easy enough, they have flattered them- 
selves that thereupon learning must become a 
pleasure, the student must betake himself eagerly 
to his books, and must come from them in the end 
with the power of thinking and investigating for 
himself. It is all a mistake. Make the facts and 
principles of any branch of study as simple as you 
choose, and unless the order of their presentation 
be natural—be that order, from observation to 
laws and causes, in which the mind naturally 
moves, whenever it moves surely and successfully— 
the child, exeept in the rare case of prodigies that 
find a pleasure in unraveling complexity, will still 
turn from the book with loathing. He will do so, 





because he must. It is not in his nature to violate 
his nature for the sake of acquiring knowledge, 
however great the incentives or threatenings at- 
tending the process. But present knowledge to 
him naturally, and he will have the same avidity 
for its acquisition that he has for food, for running 
and riding, for seeing, or hearing of every new 
thing. 

The important question which arises, then, is, 
What is the Natural Method in Intellectual Edu- 
cation? Ina few words, I may intimate what it 
is not. In a series of text-books on Geography 
lately published—books which have been highly 
praised, which are admirable in most respects, and 
the great lack of which is in this very particular, 
the want of a natural method—in this series, in 
the Primary volume of the course (probably in- 
tended for pupils of the ages of six to nine years), 
the first question is this: ‘‘ What is the planet on 
which we live called?” and the answer, to be 
memorized, and understood if may be, by the pu- 
pil, runs in this wise, “It is called the Earth.” 
Now here is, on the very threshold of the subject, 
a use of terms which pre-suppose the possession 
by the pupil of at least the knowledge that would 
fill a respectable part of the volume he has in hand, 
and yet knowledge which it is almost certain he 
does not possess, and with which the book does not 
furnish him. If he has a clear conception of what 
is meant by the term *‘ earth,” and this is very 
doubtful, it is as good as certain that the word 
** planet” is incomprehensible to him. He has not 
reached these ideas by the steps that fit his mind 
to lay clear hold of them. Not half the teachers 
who hear recitations from this book, will stop to 
put their pupils’ minds in possession of these ideas 
before advancing; or if they do, the discoveries 
are most likely opened to their minds arrer they 
have done their work upon the lessons; and their 
chance, therefore, for realizing positive knowledge, 
positive discipline, and positive pleasure from 
their hour of study, is lost. They have positively 
memorized the assertions of the book; and they 
are injured by the process. They have begun 
their work with a problem of “two unknown 
quantities,” and which, save by accident or unu- 
sual penetration, are to remain unknown. 

What is required, then? That the expression 
of the first thoughts of the subject be still further 
simplified? Not in the ordinary sense of the term. 
The true simplification consists in leading the 
child’s mind through a series of simple observations 
—facts—which he can obtain or the book inform 
him of, and then, in leading him to draw from 
those facts the conclusions to which they must di- 
rect him, furnishing him then, if needs be, the 
ideas and language in which to embody discover- 
ies which he himself—not the book for him—has 
made. 

How is this to be done? Through various lines 
of observation. I will suggest one. By proper 
statement or questions lead him to appreciate 
clearly, first of all, the fact that the general con- 
tour of the earth’s surface, to his eye, appears 
FLAT. Secondly. Start the inquiry whether it is 
possible his sense of sight may be deceived ; wheth- 
er if he could see more of this ground on which 
he stands, it would be seen to have any other form. 
Thirdly. Describe to him a balloon; inform him 
that persons have ascended in this to great heights 
in the atmosphere (I am using language now for 
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teachers, not for infants); then inform him that 
as the aéronaut rises, he continues to see more 
and more of the surface of the mass beneath us— 
new circles of hill, valley, river, forest, etc., con- 
tinually come into view about the edges of his field 
of vision. Fourthly. Take a school globe or a 
large orange; raise on its surface a minute eleva- 
tion to represent the height of the pupil’s head ; 
draw tangent lines from this point in various di- 
rections, and let him see that their direction is 
almost an absolute plane; then take successively 
higher points from the surface, and show that tan- 
gents let fall from these would successively take 
in broader circles of the surface. Fifthly. Inform 
him that, at no matter what distance or in what 
direction from himself, if one should ascend in a 
balloon, the same results would be true. Now he 
is ready for his inductive discovery (an induction 
of particular from particulars), that the body on 
which he exists is round; and this discovery he 
will make, retain, and ever after be profited by. 
Various corroborating facts may then be presented. 

Next in order would come observations respect- 
ing the sun; and he would probably have to be 
informed of what he could not be led to observe— 
that the earth makes a yearly cireuit about that 
body, a statement which is very simply illustrated 
by the orange and a candle; that several other 
globes do so; and now, at length, he is just pre- 
pared for the name planet, and a definition of the 
word, to be memorized, if desired. No subsequent 
introduction of the idea can compensate for its 
want in the right place. If but once we compel 
the child to adopt a conclusion, or to accept a re- 
sult, before he has been enabled to reach it by 
natural, that is, logical steps, we in so far do a 
positive injury to the integrity and activity of his 
reasoning powers. And I challenge successful 
contradiction of this statement ; the observing and 
reasoning powers of a majority of children mani- 
fest themselves more distinctly, appropriately, 
spontaneously, and, in a comparison of ages, more 
successfully, before, than after, they have entered 
on the discipline of the great body of our schools, 
public or private. 

Children’s minds are not released from the laws 
of action that govern the minds of persons of ma- 
ture age. The child’s mind is bright, quick, ap- 
prehensive; but with reference to all unacquired 
knowledge, it stands in precisely the attitude of 
the experimenters and discoverers of riper years. 
It is to come to results not only previously unknown, 
but not even conceived of. The philosopher is a 
maturer child: the child is a young. philosopher. 
Because their nature and faculties are identical, 
the law of their intellectual action must be the 
same. 

It follows, therefore, that like the discoverer of 
riper years, the pupil must proceed by systematic 
steps, from the observation of phenomena to gen- 
eralization and the acquisition of inductive conclu- 
sions; and, then, from the latter processes to the 
deduction of particular truths or results. Gener- 
ally, the course of research—and sTUDY 18 RE- 
sEARCH—may be summed up in these steps: ob- 
servation; analysis; definitions; generalization ; 
induction, of causes; deduction, of consequences ; 
illustrations and practical applications. This 
order will vary somewhat with the nature of the 


topic. 
This method of arriving at or imparting knowl- ‘ 
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edge I will term, for the sake of a name, the 
Mernop or Discovery, or Natura Mernop. 

The method now popular in the school-books may 
properly be styled the Meruop or AsseRTION 
(that is, of statement, narration, or exposition), 
or the Dipactic or Docmatic Metruop. It aims 
only to state the results arrived at by other minds, 
using the facts that originally led to these results 
more as illustrations, than as essential links in 
the chain leading to the results—though the latter 
is what they really are; and then it leaves it to 
the pupil to imbibe, or masticate and digest anew, 
or stumble upon, or in some way to acquire a clear 
possession of the principles; or, what is as often 
the case, to acquire the credit of scholarship by 
patiently memorizing the words, and dispensing 
with the principles altogether, for want of a way 
to encompass and grasp them. 

Of the advantages that may follow from adopting 
in our sohool-books the Metruop or Discovery, I 
have here spoken only by implication; and I may 
return to this part of the subject at another time. 
It has occurred to me that an expression of the 
opinions of Teacuers now engaged in the work 
of instruction, relative to this plan, would prove 
at least of great interest, perhaps of as great value, 
to all the parties concerned. Having been for 
some years a teacher, I know something of the 
difficulties under which the teacher, as well as the 
pupil, labors. 

Will this plan, or will it not, conduce in a degree 
to meet that want of a change in educational books 
and processes, some expressions of which have been 
given in a previous part of this article? If so, it 
is capable of resulting, not merely in a new method 
of teaching certain sciences, but in a new method 
of intellectual education, at large.—JVew York 
Teacher. 

*,* A sample of the general working out of the 
method which I have proposed may appear in a 
future number of this Journat. 





PHRENOLOGY OF CHILDREN. 


Tae characters of different persons develop at 
different ages. Some have an activity of nearly 
all their faculties while they are children. Their 
minds are harmonious in action, and their judg- 
ments, so far as they extend, are sound upon all 
subjects of which they have knowledge. Other 
children ripen slowly in general. Others, again, 
have certain faculties very active, while other 
faculties remain latent for years. Such are called 
green, awkward, blunder-headed, and so they are. 
In this latter class, many organs are of full or 
large size, and have not yet come into activity. 
With such, a phrenological examination, in some 
respects, is a prophecy of what they are to be; 
rather than a history of what they are or have 
been. 

In the examination of children, therefore, one 
half we say of the child’s capabilities may not yet 
have received illustration and practical demonstra- 
tion in his conduct or history. A phrenological 
examination, however, if sought for with a view 
to practical use and improvement, is not neces- 
sarily a mere history of what the individual has 
done; and should not be valued either theoreti- 
cally as it respects its truthfulness, or practically 
with reference to its utility, on the basis of having 
already been shown in the child’s character. 





We discover talents for mathematics and engi- 
neering, for architecture or art, in a child who has 
never yet had an opportunity to show these talents 
practically. In this case the inference or an- 
nouncement is a prophecy. Sometimes we find 
large Self-Esteem and Firmness; but by the pecu- 
liar training and circumstances of the child, these 
traits have not been prominently manifested. We 
often find Combativeness large in amiable little 
girls, whose position and surroundings have been 
such as to soften and soothe and to smooth their 
pathway! We have been sometimes disputed by 
parents and others as to correctness in such cases. 
But five years of experience on the part of such a 
child would often call out all the Combativeness 
we attributed to her, and the parents have con- 
fessed their mistake, and the truthfulness of the 
original delineation. 

We remember a little girl ten years of age, 
in this city, who was brought to us six years since 
for an examination and a full written character. 
Her life had been passive, vegetative, and quiet. 
We attributed to her, however, a high order of 
intellect, great force of character, and insatiable 
ambition. Her parents pronounced all these strong 
points incorrect, and said that we had given her 
more credit than she was deserving of—that we 
had rated her 40 per cent. too high. At the age 
of fifteen, she had become one of the best scholars 
in her circle, exhibited great ambition and remark- 
able ripeness of mind and character. She had, in 
short, redeemed all our prognostications; and to 
such an extent had she studied and been sustained 
by her ambition and energy, that she had sapped 
her constitution, and fallen a victim to mental ex- 
citement and gone to the grave. For a year before 
her death it was a common remark, that the 
prophecy of the phrenologist had been proved true 
in all respects—that her character was precisely 
that which we had attributed to her. Had these 
parents accepted our advice, and done less to urge 
her forward into premature mental activity, she 
might have been living to-day, an ornament and 
blessing to her family. 

Another instance in Philadelphia, some years 
since, was related tous by a lady, who brought 
her child to obtain a full written character. She 
stated that she was induced to procure this exam- 
ination, thus fully reported and written out, in con- 
sequence of an interesting circumstance which oc- 
curred respecting a child of a friend of hers. This 
child, it appears, had been examined by us, and 
all our remarks fully written out—in which we 
stated that the child required a peculiar course of 
treatment—that they would ultimately have their 
hands full in managing it, and that we had laid 
down for their guidance a specific and peculiar 
mode of treatment. This examination had been 
thrown aside and forgotten. The boy had grown 
in stature, and his character had become developed 
and he unmanageable, turbulent, and exceedingly 
difficult to get along with. Accident discovered 
the forgotten description of character; and on 
reading it, the parents found that our predictions, 
made when the child was comparatively tame and 
passive, had been fully realized and verified by 
the boy’s habits and conduct. They resolved from 
this time forward to change their course of treat- 
ment, and to train him according to our sugges- 
tions, written down for their guidance years before. 

They went forward at whatever sacrifice of con- 








venience and patience, endeavoring, as far as pos- 
sible, to conform to our directions. ‘* But,” said 
the lady, “strange as it may appear, the child’s 
conduct has become thoroughly reformed by a 
single year’s training under the new regimen, and 
he has become a model boy for his obedience and 
correctness of character and habits.” 

This boy, instead of becoming a sorrow and a 
burden to his family, a pest to the neighborhood, 
and perhaps an audacious, high-headed, and quar- 
relsome man, possibly the inmate of a prison, he 
will be saved to himself, to his friends, and to the 
world. 

Such instances as this encourage us to trust to 
our predictions in the reading of the characters of 
children, although the mothers may deny the truth 
of our statements relative to their darling boys— 
who, to her, seem all innocence and purity; but 
who, if not properly trained, will be likely to bring 
her hairs, before they are gray, with sorrow to the 
grave. Such instances encourage us to labor faith- 
fully in this vineyard, since not a week pass °s that 
some signal instance, évincing the great value of 
these practical examinations, does not come to our 
knowledge. If we can know that every year we 
save from’crime, degradation, and misery even 
fifty such interesting specimens of the human race, 
is it not worthy the labor? And though we did no 
more than this in the way of leading men of full 
age to mend their ways, to avoid various vices, to 
make more of their efforts and of their manhood, 
would not the world be greatly the gainer by our 
efforts? Suppose that in the many thousands every 
year whom we examine, not more than one in every 
five should be essentially benefited—does not the 
world get this benefit at a cheap rate? Some 
may come to us, and, like the man who sees “ his 
natural face in the glass, go away and forget what 
manner of man he is.” And this is true of many, 
respecting all valuable teaching. All men do not 
become saints who hear good sermons; but we be- 
lieve that most of our preaching is like Nathan’s— 
it is accepted personally ; and more than the world 
knows of, it is put in practice. 





MENTAL EQUALITY OF THE SEXES. 


Tus mooted question, with its array of strong 
partisans on either side, is perhaps as far from 
being settled to the satisfaction of the contest- 
ants, or of the world at large, as it was the day 
it was first broached. That it ever will be set- 
tled, so that all will “see eye to eye,” there 
is no present prospect. Unfortunately for the 
subject, most persons who attempt to discuss it 
have no well-defined principles as a basis for a 
thorough and satisfactory investigation. In our 
title we use equality as it relates to value and 
use, not simi/arity, or absolute likeness. Two 
things may be precisely alike, as, for instance, 
pound weights, or foot rules—and they are equal 
to each other, because they are alike. If a man 
were to ask a mechanic to equalize the value, 
utility, and importance of two parts of a piece of 
machinery, or two parts of an ax, as the cutting 
edge and the body of the article, which gives 
strength and force and support to it; if he were 
to ask whether the hub of a wagon-wheel were 
equal to the rim, or whether the steam-engine or 
the rudder of the boat were of the greater im- 
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portance, and if they were equal, he would come 
nearer to the subject before us. 

People speak of male and female minds as 4 
if the mind were a spee’al power, not made up of 
diff-rent faculties, of different ‘degrees of strength. 
A correspondent from Missouri, in writing to us, 
says: ‘I should like to know something definite 
from Fowler in regard to the relative power of 
the male and female mind. Phrenologists are not 
agreed upon this point. Some say that the minds 
of the male and female are equal; some, that the 
males have greater strength. I think, and so do 
others, that Fowler dodges this question.” 

We should like to know what we have said or 
written which indicates a disposition to ‘‘ dodge 
this question.” True, we have not deemed it nec- 
essary to make this a specialty—to enter the 
arena of woman’s rights, and woman’s sphere, as 
such. When we commenced teaching Phrenology, 
and showing the mental peculiarity of the sexes, 
analyzing them as they had not before been ana- 
lyzed, many of the advocates of the woman ques- 
tion were in their leading-strings, and are now 
using arguments, as new and fresh, which are 
as familiar to us, and have been for thirty years, 
as are our own faces. Because we do not in so 
many words make an outcry, the tendency of 
which is to deify this subject, these young soldiers 
have the politeness to call us old fogies, or accuse 
us of ** dodging the question !” 

For the gratification of some querists who have 
not read what we have written, or listened to our 
lectures for the last twenty years, we wish to 
say once for all, that we regard man and woman 
mentally as not a/ike, but equal in the aggre- 
gate—not equal in intellect, not equal in courage, 
not equal in affection, not equal in pride, will, 
ambition, prudence, ingenuity, taste, or physical 
strength, yet, on the whole, equal. We regard 
each as the natural consort of the other. Each 
is the other's “ other half.” Were this not so, it 
would argue a fault on the part of the Creator. 
Are not the male and female blossoms of fruits 
equal in importance and influence in the result 
sought and the result achieved ? Which blade of 
the shears is the more important? which does the 
more cutting? Each is the fellow of the other. 
One may be twice as large as the other, but its 
cutting edge meeting the cutting edge of its fel- 
low does but the half of the work at most. Neither 
can cut without the other. But suppose that one 
were passive and the other positive, as is the case 
in the straw-cutter—which is but a pair of shears 
in another form—in this case we ask, which does 
the cutting, the revolving blades or the stationary 
one ? 

But to return to the question before us. Which 
has the greater amount of mentality—man, or wom- 
an? We have said they are not alike, or necessarily 
equal in any one class of faculties. To show what 
we mean, we will say that man has more logical 
power, more that takes on plodding, scientific, delv- 
ing intellectual labor ; woman has more intuition, 
she feels what is true or false by a kind of intui- 
tive sympathy with or repugnance to the subject, 
but can not always give a reason for her opinions ; 
and though she feels satisfied that she is right, yet 
she can not always, or perhaps often, demonstrate 
it. Woman has more taste, more of the sense of 





beauty and poetry and polish and perfectibility 


than man, and in these respects she is his supe- 
rior. She has, also, more tact, more policy, more 
prutence; but man has more courage, fortitude, 
and determination, She hasa quicker conscience, 
more ready relig:ous susceptibilities, and there- 
fore is admirably qualified to teach and mold the 
young mind. She has also larger Philoprogeni- 
tiveness, or stronger love for children, to make 
this duty toward children a pleasure to her, 
rather than a burden. Here, too, she is man’s 
superior. Manshas more pride, will, and courage; 
woman more love of praise, more sensitiveness to 
censure, and more regard for consequences, more 
sympathy, and more spirituality. Man has more 
Constructiveness, and this, joined to his mathe- 
matical talent, makes him the world’s builder. 
Man is by nature qualified to struggle with the 
hard, rough, and heroic pursuits, Woman is bet- 
ter qualified for that which is gentle, delicate, and 
esthetic. 

Now if our correspondent can balance the ac- 
count of superiorities and inferiorities whicb, he 
ought to know, pertain to the masculine and fem- 
inine mind respectively, he may, perhaps, be able 
to answer the question, “‘ Is man or woman supe- 
rior ?” or that other question, ‘* Are they alike, 
or equal?” Our idea is, and Phrenology proves 
it, that they have their relative superiorities and 
inferiorities ; and that these, when properly develop- 
ed according to the true indices of nature, render 
them unlike though not contradictory, yet equal. 
We should have said that the feminine tempera- 
ment is finer, and more susceptible; that woman 
is quicker to feel, and more susceptible to happi- 
ness and misery. She is more like the treble 
string than a bass string: and will our corre- 
spondent tell us which is most important to the in- 
strument, which is superior, or whether they are 
not equal, though unlike? Man can perform cer- 
tain duties requiring physical strength and cour- 
age, and hard, logical judgment, better than wo- 
man; while she is vastly his superior in perform- 
ing the duties of patient, delicate, and painstak- 
ing care—as a housekeeper, nurse, and teacher, 
which, from time immemorial, she has adopted as 
her vocation. She is superior in the moral and 
sympathetic, he in the physical and economic 
spheres. It takes both to fulfill the thought of 
God in man’s creation. ‘In the image of God 
created he him; male and female created he 
them.” 

In a late number of Life Illustrated (July 31st), 
in a leading editorial, may be found the following : 
“We have conceded to woman equal rights, so- 
cially, religiously, and politically. We have also 
conceded her to be man’s equal mentally. What 
more could woman ask or demand of us? After 
this exercise of justice and generosity, are we not 
entitled to say to the woman question, ‘ peace, be 
still?” While man is laboring in the more out- 
ward world, preparing the way, perhaps, like a 
John the Baptist, and co-operating in various 
ways in the development of human beings, destin- 
ed to become hereafter angels around the throne 
of the Most High, woman is, under God, the im- 
mediate creator and preserver of the divinely hu- 
man. 

«‘ There is a serious thought in this view of the 
subject. It involves the character and destiny of 
the human race. Theinfluence of the mother be- 





ing so immeasureably greater on the character of 
the offspring than that of the father, how import- 
ant that mothers should be women indeed! Pre- 
cisely as women are elevated and ennobled, will 
the next generation be sound in body and aspiring 
in mind. Degrade woman, mske her a silly par- 
lor toy, a fashionable flirt, a creature of dress 
and affectation, or a mere house drudge, and the 
children born of her will tell of it all through 
their lives,” 





“PRIESTS OF THE SUN.” 


——_* eo——_ 
Ir ie but a few years—we remember it in 1841. 
—since Daguerre’s great invention. or, more pr p- 


‘erly, discovery, was fist opened to the American 


public. Now. scarcely ény fa-nily is so poor cr eo 
remote from civilization and its refini: g app'iances 
that s greater or jess number of these most beau- 
tiful specimens of the photog aphic art evm not be 
found in their home, though it be but a eabin. 

Photo-graphy—describing by light—is a generic 
vame for all descriptions of pictures teken by the 
camera according to Daguerre’s discovery. We 
have the picture taken on the silver plate—this is 
bow techoically known as the daguerreotype. We 
have a similar picture taken on g'ass, and it is 
called ambrotype. But these are now taken on 
iron, tin, leather, cloth, and wood, and they are as 
much ambrotypes as if they were taken on glass. 
We have slso that which is called photograph. 
This is made by taking an impression on a glaes 
surface so coated that the action of the ligot in 
the camera rende:s certain portions of the image 
transparent, others lets so, and others stil nearly 
or quite opaque. This gla-s is called a negative, 
and is placed over paper that is first made seusi- 
tive to light. Tne light passes through the nega- 
tive upon the paper with different degrees of in- 
tensity according to the opacity or transparency 
of che different parts of the negative. and in its 
action upon the chemical substances in the pre- 
paved paper produces the different lights and 
soades which coustitute the pic ure This is a pho- 
tog-aph. Our readers wil! remember tyat, in the 
Febrasyy number of the Phrenological Journal for 
the current year. we gave an account of the in- 
vention by R bert Price of the process of photo- 
graphivg on wood, 8 ove, and steel for engraviog. 
Nearly ail ovr idustrasioas for our journals are 
now obtained in this way. 

This subj-ct has been suggested by the copying 
out of the phonographic note of the character of 
Mr. Coaries Meade, taken by Prof. Fowler while 
Mr. Meade was on his way South last wiater in 
search of health. He, however, soon after paid 
the debt of oature Mr Meade was one of several 
who constitute the widely known, enterprising, 
and popular firm of Meade Brothers, the Deguerre- 
oty pists, 233 Broadway. N Y. Few men in this 
couatry bave become so distinguished in this 
beautital art as the Messrs. Meade, and we beiieve 
they well deserve their high reputation. We sub- 
join the following beautiful lives by Wm. Ross 
Wallace, entitied 

THE PRIESTS OF THE SUN. 


Let them sing as they will of the broad deur won 
At their altars, by Peru’s old priests of sun; 

It was theirs to “7ke /é7- from the pale victims bound 
By the sacrifice-shrine with blood flowing around. 

But behold how much der the Meade Brothers shine 
At the ari that may well be called almost divine ; 

It is theirs wo keep life as it glows in the face 

Of the lovely and strong of Humunity’s race. 

And so down the far-stretching river of Time 

Send the Beauty, the Merchant, and statesman sublime. 
Yes, Brothers, ye have the true laurel wreaths won, 
With the Photograph true priests of the sun! 
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THE TRIPLETS. 


MADAMES LUDDINGTON, BUSHNELL, AND 
GRENNELL, 
SEVENTY YEARS OF AGE, MARCH ‘61H, 1855. 


THeEs®r persons resemble each other very strong- 
ly, more especially Mrs. Bushnell and Grennell. 
Though it is not always the case that twins and 
triplets resemble each other in appearance and 
character, yet it is more common for them to do 
80 than it is for those of single birth, because the 
parents in cases of twins transmit character- 
istics to the progeny from one given condition of 
body and of mind ; but when the births are separate, 
and a term of one or more years intervene, the 
condition of the parents is likely to be very dif- 
ferent at such different intervals of time, and 
therefore a corresponding difference exists in the 
looks and dispositions of the offspring 

We remember two young ladies named Jackson, 
in Massachusetts, who were twins, and who al- 
ways dressed alike, and could not be di:tinguish- 
ed by their friends generally. At balls they 
would change partners while dancing and nobody 
would know it; and it was said of them that they 
carried this practical joke so far as to alternate 
in entertaining a beau who called to spend an 
evening with one of them Of their phrenology 
we can not speak, as our acquaintance with them 
closed before we became acquainted with the sci- 
ence, 

In 1841 we examined the heads of two ladies, 
eighteen years of age, in the city of Washington, 
who were so much alike that they weighed in the 
same notch, measured every way the same, and 
whose mother, even, could not tell them apart 
when they stood before her. We found, however, 
two differences in their phrenological organs, and 
pointed them out, and, sure enough, these differen- 
ces of character constituted the only means by 
which anybody could tell them apart. One had 
more Self-Esteem and less Cautiousness than the 
other, and she went forward like an elder sister, 
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when making calls, shopping, or when introduced. 
But let them stand up before their parents and 
friends, saying and doing nothing, and no one 
could say which was Mary or Martha. By the 
phrenological difference in respect to Self- Esteem 
and Cautiousness, we could distinguish them in a 
moment, and we pointed out to their parents this 
difference in the shape of their heads, and they 
could also see it. 

The Siamese Twins are so much alike that it 
has been pretended that they possess but one 
mind, or that the union of their bodies is such 
that their minds work in unison. Their educa- 
tion and surrounding influences have been more 
alike than those of any other two persons, 
and though they are strikingly alike in phrenolo 
gy as well as in looks and disposition, yet there 
are some slight differences which, by an examina- 
tion made in this city twenty years ago, were dis- 
tinctly stated, and which were pronounced emi- 
nently correct by those who knew the twins 
well. 

In the portraits before us, several facts should 
be noted. What firm, strong, substantial gener- 
al organizations, indicative of a long-lived, 
healthy ancestry! Three children at one birth 
capable of becoming thus strong in body and in 
character, and living to be seventy, with a fair 
promise of fifteen years more, must have had 
hardy, healthy parents. To give birth to them 
at all shows great vitality, but three such as these 
is a wonder. 

The resemblance in their parenological develop- 
ment is quite as striking as that of their features. 
Their foreheads appear to retreat, though they 
are quite high. The ergans across the brows be- 
ing large, give them clearness of mind, practical 
talent, memory of events and experiences, power 
to manage business and understand what is going 
on around them. They should be known for their 
strong common sense and soundness of judgment. 
The height of their heads from the eyes up- 
ward shows very strong firmness, self-reliance, 
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and thoroughness, good moral sentiment, and 
strong religious feeling; while the width of their 
heads shows energy, econcmy, ingenuity, order, 


_ and general executiveness. 





The two right-hand figures appear to have a lit- 
tle more of the vital and motive power, while the 
left-hand one shows nervousness and excitabili- 
ty. But behold those large cheek bones, those 
strong and well-set chins, those firm and well-de- 
fined mouths — especially the one in the center; 
behold, also, the fullness of the cheeks across 
the region of the lower jaw—and then find a 
parallel, for their age, in any one family, if pos- 
sible. 

The following sketch is sent us, with the like- 
nesses, by a friend of the ladies : 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Mrs. Sybil Luddington, Mrs. Sarah Bushnell, 
and Mrs Susan Grennell were all seventy years 
of age on the 26th of March, 1858. They are 
three sisters, triplet born, and were, in July, 
visiting in Honesdale, Pa., after a separation of 
several years. They were born in Goshen, Litch- 
field County, Connecticut, in 1788. Their pa- 
rents were Gideon Hurlburt and Anna Hurlburt, 
whose maiden name was Beach. Their father 
was accidentally killed, by being drawn into the 
cog-wheels of a grist-mill, when they were nine 
months old. Their mother is deceased. She was 
married three times. Hurlburt was her first 
husband. 

Mrs. Grennell has had four children—two sons 
and two daughters; Mrs Bushnell nine children— 
four sons and five daughters; and Mrs. Ludding- 
ton one child—a daughter. Mrs. Grennell lost 
her husband, Michael Grennell, Nov. 30th, 1857; 
Mrs. Bushnell’s husband, Pope Bushnell, is still 
living, and is hale and hearty ; and Mrs. Ludding- 
ton lost her husband, Theron Luddington, forty- 
one years ago. 

The three sisters moyed away from the place of 
their nativity when they were about eighteen 
years of age. Since‘then they have lived in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, mostly if not entirely 
upon farms. None of them have been married 
but once. At one time, from fifteen to twenty 
years ago, they all lived within cannon-shot of 
each other, at Bethany, Wayne County, Pa. Mrs. 
Grennell is the largest, and Mrs. Luddington the 
smallest, of the three. Their personal resem- 
blance is very striking; Mrs. Grennell and Mrs. 
Bushnell resemble each other so much, that even 
Mrs. Luddington has mistaken one for the other. 
I can not tell them apart, and have often taken 
one for the other, though well acquainted with 
both. Mrs. Grennell now resides in Rushville, 
Susquehanna County. Pa.; Mrs. Bushnell in Dy- 
berry; and Mrs. Luddington in Texas township, 
Wayne County, Pa. 

They all enjoy excellent health, which I sup- 
pose is owing to having good constitutions, and 
the fact that they are never idle. Though in 
comfortable circumstances, they are always busy 
about some profitable and healthful employment. 
They go about their daily avocations of house- 
hold work “‘ spry as crickets,” if | may be allowed 
the. homely comparison. Their minds are perfectly 
sound, and I am happy to say they all bid fair for 
many more years of usefulness. M. W. 


Honespa.z, Pa. 
—< 
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SULLIVAN DWIGHT HARRIS. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tus portrait exhibits indications of remarkable 
vital power, joined with high nervous activity 
and great bodily and mental vigor. That broad, 
well-set face, those massive cheek bones, heavy 
chin, and large base to the brain, indicate vital 
power and endurance. In harmony with this, the 
chest is broad and deep, showing large lungs, vig- 
orous circulation, excellent digestion, and power 
of assimilation. All these conditions combine to 
make him a man of health, strength, endurance 
of body, and healthfulness of mind. 

His phrenological developments indicate unusu- 
al practical talent. The lower part of the fore- 
head is amply developed, showing large perceptive 
organs, as seen in the width between the eyes 
and the heaviness of the brow. The head is long 
and massive from the ear forward, showing gen- 
eral scope and strength of intellect. But the 
lower part of the forehead, as we have said, where 
the organs of perception are located, predomi- 
nates over the upper portion, or reasoning depart- 
ment of the intellectual organization. He has 
the right kind of talent for gaining a knowledge 
of science, especially of chemistry, mathematics, 
and the science of engineering. He has an ex- 
cellent judgment of proportions, of unasitlae, 
and also first-rate balancing power. This would 
aid him as a marksman, as a horseman, or as a me- 
chanic. He also has judgment of perpendicular 
and level, and has an architectural cast of tal- 
ent, He can work well by the eye, understand 
proportions and outlines, and with a short expe- 
rience would superintend almost any kind of 
work successfully. 

He is a good critic of the qualities, uses, and 
value of things—would succeed well in buying 
and selling property which has to be judged of 
by the eye, as in the purchase of stock, lumber, 
or other materials, the value of which can not be 
estimated on the spot, either by weight or meas- 
urement. He is a man of decided force of char- 
acter, but he has more Combativeness than De- 
structiveness, more courage and energy than se- 
verity, and is better qualified to control men by 
an appeal to their sympathies, their manliness, 
and their judgments, than to lord it over them in 
an authoritative manner. 

He understands character remarkaly well. The 
organ which gives the knowledge of human na- 
ture is one of his leading traits. He is rarely at 
a loss for a correct judgment of strangers at the 
first sight, and is able to awaken their sympathies 
and touch the tender string in their disposition ; 
especially can he call up their benevolence, their 
kindly feeling, and their friendship, because these 
elements in himself are so strong, that he is ena- 
bled to appeal to and call them out in others. He 
has more prudence of action, for so enthusiastic and 
energetic a man, than itis common to find ; but heis 
frank, direct, and openin his speech. He hasagreat 
amount of self-reliance, determination, and inde- 
pendence of mind, and his feelings are buoyed up 
by such strong vital energy, that his mind never 
seems to lack sustaining power. If his courage, 
his pride, his ambition, his will, or his judgment 
become awakened, he always has physical steam 
enough to keep all these strong elements fully at 
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PORTRAIT OF SULLIVAN DWIGHT HARRIS. 
Photographed on Wood by Price’s Patent Process. 





work, so that none of them seem to flag, but all 
work powerfully and efficiently. He enjoys the 
pleasures of sense—his food, air, exercise, amuse- 
ment, recreation, sleep, and all forms of physical 
enjoyment; hence he has a strong hold on life and 
its affairs, and if he lives temperately, he will be 
likely to endure to a good old age. 

He has very strong affections. He loves ardent- 
ly, and makes friends wherever he goes. He 
thinks much of children and pets, of woman, and 
of home. He inclines to join clubs, associations, 
and fraternal orders, on account of his social 
disposition. His sense of the beautiful is well 
developed. He is naturally refined in his feelings 
and somewhat artistic in his tastes, but he has 
such whole-souled enthusiasm, such breadth and 
force of mind and character, that he never shows 
a mincing nicety in regard to etiquette, manner, 
mode of speech, or in anything which he does. 

He is upright, truthful, earnest, constant in 
friendship, manly as an opponent, keen as a critic, 
truthful as a reasoner, and is one of a million for 
the healthfulness of his body, and the health and 
harmony of his mind. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Sutuivan Dwicur Harnris is a native of the 
State of Vermont. His father, Asa Harris, was a 
skillfal machinist, a native of Massachusetts, and 
among the first builders of wool-carding machines 
in New England; who, being early thrown upon 
his own resources, as became a youth of indomi- 
table perseverance and iron constitution, soon 
wrought for himself a comfortable estate, and 





about the year 1805—having married several 
years before—purchased a fine farm and settled 
in Middlebury, Vt. Here the subject of this 
sketch was born, in the year 1812, being the 
fourth child of his parents. His early habits of 
seclusion and study did not meet the approbation 
of his thrifty sire, who desired that his boys should 
* be good for something ;” while the young repro- 
bate cared for nothing so much as a good book and 
time to read it. He had no high opinion of the 
schools; and when it became evident to his parent 
that he “never would make a farmer,” he was 
offered a liberal education at Middlebury College, 
which proposition he promptly rejected, choosing 
rather the severer education of out-door life among 
men and affairs, joined to his private literary pur- 
suits at leisure hours. His school education con- 
sisted of attendance at a small district school dur- 
ing the winter months only, from the age of seven 
to sixteen years. Thus he passed his minority, 
and before arriving at the age of twenty-one, he 
married Miss Marian Clark, of the same neighbor- 
hood, a lady some three years his senior, and com- 
menced life on his own account. 

After a few years spent principally in agricul- 
tural labors at Middlebury, Mr. Harris, with his 
little family, made a bold push for the West, and 
settled first in the County of Ashtabula, in Ohio. 
Here, with a former acquaintance, he learned the 
painting business, and three years after removed 
to Warren, in Trumbull County, where he opened 
‘** shop” for himself, and carried on a flourishing 
business for ten years. During the winter season, 
when the painting business was dull, Mr. Harris 
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was employed in teaching in various public 
schools. 

Having in the mean time acquired some reputa- 
tion as a writer, which brought him favorably 
into public notice, in 1851 he was engaged as 
Associate Elitor of the Ohio Cultivator, then 
owned by M. B. Bateham, of Columbus, and so 
successfully did he fill this position, that in 1855 
he purchased the whole establishment, and became 
sole editor and publisher. 

As a pleasant pastime and school for manhood, 


Mr. Harris early engaged in military practices; | 


and, at the age of fourteen years, was chosen 
captain of a juvenile company, wearing, upon 
parade, portions of the military uniform of his 
father, who was a soldier in the war of 1812, and 
was at the notable defense of Plattsburg in 1814. 
The possession of his father’s arms and uniform 
was an inoculation of the military spirit which 
has coursed in the otherwise quiet blood of the 
son all the days of his life; though it is said the 
antecedents upom the paternal side, going back 
only a few generations, take root in one of the 
boldest Norman buccaneers that ever swept the 
Bay of Biscay, who, in bis primitive squatter 
sovereignty, hurled defiance in the teeth of the 
powers of both England and France; but, be- 
coming tired of a war against the world, retired 
to America and became a loyal citizen. 

At the breaking out of the Mexican war, Mr. 
Harris was in commission as colonel of a fine bat- 
talion of light infantry, in Trumbull Co., Ohio, 
and volunteered for the war; but, in consequence 
of a surplus of companies offered, they were not 
mustered into service. Upon the accession of 
Governor Chase to the chief magistracy of Ohio 
in 1856, Col. Harris was appointed Adjutant- 
General of the State, and leading an example in 
person, the first fully uniformed executive mili- 
tary staff in Ohio appeared on parade during that 
administration. At the close of Gov. Chase’s first 
term, in Jan., 1858, Gen. Harris resigned his com- 
mission, and declured his determination never 
more to take part in military affuirs, but to de- 
vote himself entirely to the cultivation of the arts 
of peace, as more effective and more Christian. 

From early childhood, Mr. Harris has been a 
passionate lover and trainer of horses, especially 
under the saddle. His convictions of the benefits 
to be derived, by persons of sedentary habits, 
from active exercise on horseback, has led him to 
advocate its adoption for the failing race of Amer- 
ican women, and his constant exertions in this 
behalf have contributed largely to bring into 
practice this healthful accomplishment among the 
women of the West. 

Gen. Harris inherits a physical organization 
that knows nothing of sickness, and a buoyant, 
hopeful soul that laughs in the face of discourage- 
ment. It has been the successful study of his life 
to obtain a perfect mastery of himself, so as never 
to be taken by surprise, or thrown from his philo- 
sophical balance. As a writer, he is bold and in- 
dependent. As a controversialist, he wields a 
polished rapier that always draws blood before 
his antagonist is aware that he has begun to cut. 

In his earlier life, Mr. Harris was much given 
to the writing of poetry for newspapers and mag- 
azines, but latterly seldom indulges in composition 
of this sort, except in fulfillment of public appoint- 
ments, for which he is often importuned by Asso- 
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ciations, Conventions, etc. As a public speaker, 
he is always ready, and delights most in extem- 
pore, open-air addresses to farmers at their agri- 
cultural fairs. 

As a friend, he is genial and true, with a blunt 
avd homely sincerity that scorns treachery and 
overleaps conveptionalism. He respects and de- 
fends the rights of all men, and as promptly claims 
hisown. In party politics he takes no active part, 
believing that all good citizens have an equal in- 
terest in maintaining a just government. In re- 
ligion he is liberal, and has been for many years 
an officer in the Protestant Episcopal Church. He 
is a loving husband and father, a boon-companion, 
and in the language of a brother editor, “ has 
about as many friends as the law allows!” In 
pecuniary habits he is plain and economical. For 
money he cares nothing, and is the sworn foe to 
sham and pretense. 

Me preserves his health by temperance and 
cleanliness, being a staunch believer in the virtue 
of cold water ; so that at his present time of life— 
forty-seven years—he has all the vigor and elas- 
ticity of youth, combined with the ripeness of 
experience and observation. Three vigorous chil- 
dren, born at intervals of five or six years, com- 
prise his family. 

In person Gen. Harris is five feet eight or nine 
inches in height, stout built, with powerful mus- 
cle; very full-breasted, with a strong vital action, 
capable of sustaining the constant and severe la- 
bor with which he applies himself to his businesse 





DEVELOPMENT OF THE HUMAN 
RACE. 


A coRREsPONDENT sends us a letter on this 
subject, from which we extract the following 
thoughts: 

As your Journat has furnished its readers with 
some valuable information relative to the shape 
and size of heads in the different ages of the 
world’s history (alluding, we suppose, to arti- 
cles on the PHrenoxocy or Nations), there isa 
view of the subject to which I wish to ask your 
attention. It appears to me that humanity, ta- 
ken as a whole, has its infancy, its childhood, its 
manhood, and its old age.(1) This is the order 
of nature. In the first stage of animal existence, 
the vital predominates ; the animal manufactures 
life and grows rapidly, but answers no useful 
purpose. In the second stage, the vital and emo- 
tional predominate, as shown in frolicking and 
play; but still the end of existence is not an- 
swered. This can only occur when maturity is 
attained. 

So with humanity. In the first ages of man’s 
existence, vitality predominates. Humanity for 
the first two thousand years had a strong pbysi- 
cal and animal nature; a truth of which sacred his- 
tory affords ample pruofs, The race was then only 
furnishing vitality for futureduty. (2) In conse- 
quence of their great vitality, they attained to a 
great age;(3) and owing to their large animal 
organs, they became very wicked. Mankind have 
thus spent the early part of their existence with- 
out answering any very exalted end. 

Why did God give no system of religion to man 
in the first ages? Was it not because he was in- 
capable of understanding it? Why was the reli- 
gion given to the next stage one repulsive to the 
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truly refined and moral mind of the present time— 
I mean the Jewish religion. Was it not because 
it was adapted to the state of development of 
those who lived in that age? Why did not God 
introduce the Christian religion at first to the 
human family? Was it not because their moral 
and intellectual powers were not sufficiently de- 
veloped to appreciate it? As well might we ex- 
pect the parent to teach the infant the problems 
of Euclid. The parent is as well pleased that the 
child learns its alphabet, as he is that the young 
man or woman masters Euclid, or the languages, 
So God introduced the Christian religion just as 
soon as Man was able to comprehend it. (4) 

Although some ancient heads were large and 
tolerably formed, probably the coarseness of 
organization was unfavorable to the action of the 
moral organs; as we frequently observe in indi- 
viduals in our day. (5) 

Will you not, now, examine whether facts will 
bear out this idea; or whether human progress is 
the result of education and circumstances? (6) 

Some remarks on this subject, I think, might be 
of interest to your readers. J. L. W. 

Remarxs.—1l. This idea, we suppose, the wri- 
ter will not claim as new. That the race of men, 
as such, should have its infancy, youth, and man- 
hood would seem to be, d priori, very reasonable ; 
and the idea may also be found, according as we 
interpret them, to be in agreement with the facts 
of history. But why “ oldage?” What necessi- 
ty is there in man’s physical, intellectual, or mor- 
al nature, that the race, as such, should become 
old, in essence as well as in years ? unless we are 
sure that infirmity, decrepitude, and second child- 
ishness are no parts of old age. We are inclined 
to think that at this point, the parallel between the 
life of an individual and that of humanity must fail. 
At all events, if the “last stage” must come, it is 
to be hoped we have not yet entered upon it. 

2. It is difficult to see how, during two thou- 
sand years, or moie, of its infancy, the race could 
be really ‘*furnishing” itself with any more vi- 
tality than it started qualified to manifest. The 
effect, in fact, would seem to have been the re- 
verse; even if we do not admit that the centuries 
of life of the antediluvians were composed of 
years equal in length to our own. The infancy 
of the race was, probably, rather a necessity, than 
an advantage. 

8. The various essays on the Length of Human 
Life, in Life I/lustrated. 

4. We can not say how, if we were theologians 
as a matter of profession, we should respond to 
these suggestions ; but not being such, and looking 
at the subject with every-day eyes, we may say 
that the view seems reasonable, and in full ac- 
cordance with the principle laid down by the 
Great Teacher in the words, ‘‘ First the blade, 
then the ear ; after that, the full corn in the ear.” 

5. This view is doubtless well grounded. In- 
activity or sluggishness in manifestation always 
corresponds with coarseness and imperfect elabo- 
ration of structure. But what is more to the 
point, forced activity, not so great as to destroy, 
always compels refinement, and a tendency to per- 
fection of organization. Vezxatio dat intellec- 
tum: excitement leads to intelligence. 

6. Finally, analogies are always captivating, and 
therefore to be received with caution. The develop- 
ment of an individual necessarily gives place after 
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atime toexhaustion; but not so of the race, so long 
as the young generation generally owes itself to the 
best periods of itsprogenitors. Is, then, the grad- 
ual development of humanity a matter of time only, 
as are the successive ages of one man, or the “ re- 
sult of education and circumstances?” First, a 
man’s education really includes the arousing and 
informing influences of all the circumstances that 
can ever affect him. Secondly, circumstances 
and teaching, education natural and artificial, do 
affect us all; and tend to make us more and more 
intellectual. We shall conclude, then, that the 
powers of humanity are not developed merely as 
® matter of innate force, or of time; but rather 
by the action of educating circumstances on be- 
ings capable of change and improvement, and 
who are thus continually compelled or attracted 
to a wider and more complete range of thinking. 





REMARKABLE CURE OF A 
LUNATIC. 


Tue following interesting and remarkable case 
of pressure on the brain and consequent derange- 
ment of the mind for the term of five years; the 
restoration to healthy consciousness and sound- 
ness of mind in a single hour, and the fact that 
the mind of the patient began to think where it 
left off five years before; all these facts go to 
show the intimate relation of the brain te the 
action of the mind, and strong evidence of the 
truth of Phrenology. The Cleveland Herald of 
August 9th gives the case as follows : 

“Dr. Thayer, on Thursday, performed a sur- 
gical operation on a lunatic. The man was thrown 
from a wagon about five years since, fracturing 
his skull against a fenee stake, the injury bring- 
ing on viglent derangement, which became per- 
manent. He was taken to the lunatic asylum, 
where he remained a considerable time, until he 
was discharged as incurable, and finally re- 
manded to the jail of this county, where he has 
remained for about a year past. His wife en- 
gaged the services of Dr. Thayer to attempt the 
cure of her unfortunate husband. After examin- 
ing the case, Dr. Thayer found a portion of the 
skull much depressed, and resolved to remove it. 
On entering the cell with his assistants for that 
purpose, on Friday, the man became greatly en- 
raged, and poured out volleys of execrations on 
Dr. Thayer, as though he was aware of the busi- 
ness he came on. At the order of jailer Frazee, 
the lunatic laid down on his bed, when he was im- 
mediately confined, and copious doses of chloro- 
form administered, until he became perfectly 
insensible. The depressed portion of the skull, 
forming a piece a little smaller than a quarter 
dollar, which had been pressing on the brain, was 
then taken out, and found to have thickened con- 
siderably on one side. The head was then bound 
with a bandage saturated with water, and the 
patient left to recover from his stupor. On Satur- 
day morning he awoke, arose from his bed, and 
walked up and down the room, perfectly rational. 
He complained that the bandages, which for some 
reason that he didn't understand had been put on 
his head, hurt him, and asked the attendant if 
they might be loosened. As soon as relieved 
from the pressure, he lay down on his bed and 
fell asleep. On his again awaking he was asked 
if he would like his wife to see him. She hada 








child but a few days before the accident, and he 
now expressed a doubt whether she would be able 
to get out of bed. On her entering, he was 
astonished to find her so well after her recent ill- 
ness, and feared that her health would. suffer 
from exposing herself so early. He asked after 
the child and wished to see it, but was put 
off with an evasive answer until it was considered 
advisable to explain matters to him. He then 
commenced talking of things that happened five 
years ago, as if having occurred but yesterday. 
It was a long time before he could be male aware 
of the fact of his long illness and insanity, and 
when at last convinced of it, stated that he had 
no recollection of anything other than a misty 
kind of dream about his being sick. He recom- 
mended his wife to go home to her friends until 
he was well, as her stay in Cleveland would be 
expensive, and talked perfectly rational on other 
subjects. He is now in a fair way to recovery, 
and will probably do well, unless inflammation 
should supervene.” 





QUESTIONS ABOUT IDIOTS. 


A corresPonDenT asks of us the following 
questions : 

“‘ Ist. Does the mind ever originate any new 
ideas, independent of outward influences or cir- 
cumstances?” 

«2d. Were it possible to place an infant where 
it could not receive any impression or influence 
through the senses, or in any way independent of 
itself, what would be the mental condition of that 
child at five or ten years of age ?” 

“ 3d. Is it the mind itself, or the peculiar con- 
stitution of the physical organs, that renders it 
impossible for the mind to act through or control 
them, which makes the idiot ?” 

Answers: ist. We believe mind exists inde- 
pendently of the body. But during the present 
life we know nothing about its action, except in 
connection with its organization ; therefore it is 
impossible for persons whose minds and bodies 
have always been connected, to say what the mind 
can do out of the body, or whether “ independent 
of outward circumstances, the mind can originate 
ideas.” 

2d. The mind and body are sent into this life 
together, the mind working through the bodily 
organs upon the external worl, as its only means, 
in this state of existence, of coming in contact 
with outward life. If, therefore, the. child were 
to be placed where it could not receive any impres- 
sions or influences through the senses, or in any 
way independent of itself, the mind would be 
likely to remain entirely dormant. In the first 
place, it would be impossible for a child to be 
placed where no outward influence could effect 
it. There would, at least, be the cold, dark walls 
of his prison-house. The sense of touch would 
be left to him; and if he were not an idiot by 
birth, he would have hunger, sense of pain, and, 
we think, many of the lower forms of mental ac- 
tion. Still, we think, he would, at ten years of 
age, be idiotic, knowing very little, if any, more 
than an infant an hour old. Caspar Hauser, who 
was imprisoned from infancy, in France, for the 
term of seventeen years, was brought out a sev- 
enteen-years'-old baby. He was worse than an 
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infant, because the infant is teachable, and it is 
said that he was not. His mind had remained so 
long in darkness, that his brain had become, as it 
were, fixed in its condition of inactivity, so that 
scarcely any intelligent impression could be made 
upon his mind. 

3d. The idiot, in general, is so in consequence 
of a defective brain, either in its health, or in its 
size and form. In visiting a school for idiots, 
there will not be found more than one in a dozen 
which might be truly denominated natural idiots. 
One little fellow we recollect, who has a very small 
brain, no reasoning intellect, but a full develop- 
ment of the perceptive organs. With these he is 
quite smart, but has such feeble comprehension 
of the laws of cause and effect, that he may be 
set down as a natural idiot. But others are idiot- 
ic from various causes: that is to say, are want- 
ing in intelligence, in capacity to learn, in ability 
to be improved like other children. 

One beautiful boy, who has a large head, a fine- 
ly formed body, and handsome face, is an idiot 
from congenital influences, his father, for in- 
stance, being a great business man, and having 
his mind worn down to a state of feebleness, and 
the mother being a very high liver. Begotten by 
a father whose brain was completely exhausted 
on his business, and brought into life by a mother 
whose mornings were passed under the influence 
of sleep and strong coffee, and whose afternoons 
were spent under the influence of stronger bran- 
dy—is it strange that the boy should inherit the 
fine physique of good-looking parents, joined to a 
stultified condition of brain which an intemperate 
mother and an exhausted father would be likely 
to bestow? Idiotic children do not always per- 
tain to overworked and intemperate parents; but 
the iniquities of parents are not unfrequently 
visited upon their children, either in the form of 
disease of body or idiotcy of the mind. 

The mind of the idiot is like beautiful objects 
behind opaque glass—lacking the proper medium 
through which to shine forth. We might, perhaps, 
liken his mind to the brain behind blinded eyes. 
It is not the eye that sees, nor is it the optic nerve 
that takes the impression made on the mirror of 
the eye. For if the connection of the brain be 
cut off from these, no knowledge by vision is ob- 
tained; and, we may add, neither is it the brain 
that sees, but the mind, that lies in and behind 
it. The mind employs the brain, and it employs 
the optie nerve, and this, again, uses the lenses of 
the eye, and these lenses must have still another 
medium, namely, the light to reflect upon them 
the image of objects ; so that the mind, lying be- 
hind all, can gain a knowledge of external things, 
Question ; does the power of seeing reside in the 
light, in the lenses of the eye, in the optic nerve, 
in the brain, or in the mind? If the mind were 
taken away, neither brain, nor nerve, nor eye 
would be of any service. These, therefore, are 
all instruments which the mind employs by which 
to come in contact with the outward world. 

Now, if in idiots the brain be defective, the 
mind is shut out from contact with the world just 
as effectually, in all respects, as it is shut out from 
external things, when the power of vision is de- 
stroyed, in respect to objects, a knowledge of 
which must be obtained alone through vision. 
Dr. Richards once had a pupil in Massachusetts 
who was so destitute of all knowledge of the outer 
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world, that pins might be thrust into him without 
his manifesting any sense of feeling. His taste 
was so obtuse, that the most nauseous substances 
he would eat as readily as articles the most deli- 
cious. He could not even sit up, or roll over upon 
the floor. He was a mere bunch of breathing 
flesh and bones—a great oyster—only lower than 
an oyster, for an oyster is normal, and has the 
sense of feeling, and one or two mental elements 
which are perfect as far as they go—but this 
poor child was a blank, But by diet, by being 
rubbed and exercised, first by the power of others, 
his bodily functions were awakened, and by un- 
wearied though prolonged efforts he was raised in 
about three years so that he could read under- 
standingly, take care of himself, answer ordinary 
questions, comprehend the idea of a Deity and 
moral obligation, and take his place with other 
children of ordinary capacity of five years of age, 
he being ten years old. 

Is it not fair to conclude, then, that the mind it- 
self, as connected with idiotic bodies, is merely 
shut up, and that, when freed from the body, it will 
start, like an infantile mind, in its next state of 
being? In this life, mind can come in contact 
with matter only through physical media, the 
brain being the honored link on which mind fast- 
ens, and through it acts on nerves, muscles, bones, 
and by means of these upon oak, granite, and 
iron. 





BACH PHRENOLOGICAL PACULTY, 
AS ADAPTED TO, AND EXPRESSIVE OF, A 
GREAT INSTITUTE OF NATURE. 


NUMBER I. 


Tue evidences of the truth of Phrenology are 
twofold, external and internal. Facts—inductive, 
Baconian proof, and on the broadest scale—a scale 
commensurate with the entire animal kingdom, 
the carnivorous and the herbivorous, on the one 
hand, and the whole human family on the other— 
with the various human (species) in comparison 
and contrast with each other—attest unmistaka- 
bly the truth of the principles of phrenological 
science. 

But there is another and even a higher order 
of this proof. It is its philosophy. All truth is 
philosophical. All that is philosophical is true. 
Phrenology is, par excellence, philosophical and 
true. 

Do not, hurried reader, expect, from this exor- 
dium, a long-winded, theoretical disquisition. 
Expect, rather, an eminently practical exposi- 
tion of the science, its facts and philosophies, ex- 
plaining and enforcing each other. No system of 
laws can be understood or appreciated without its 
facts, nor any facts except in and through their gov- 
erninglaws. And this series of articles is designed 
to expound the nature and function of each phreno- 
logical faculty by pointing out that great institute 
in nature, and want in man to which it is adapted. 
That is: it would treat nature in her totality as a 
great phrenological structure, and her several 
departments as corresponding with individual 
faculties. 

We might begin with the groups—might show 
how perfect the correspondence between each 
group and some generic institute of nature—the 
organs in the base of the brain corresponding with 
material nature, those in the top with her imma- 





terial entities ; its reasoning with her philosophies 
or first principles; its moral faculties with her 
moral arrangements; its intellectual with her 
scientific ; its social with her grouping institutes, 
genera, species, etc.; but we will not enlarge here 
now, for fear, as when looking from some lofty 
mountain-peak upon some far-spreading land- 
scape, the very grandness and vastness of the 
view may prevent its full appreciation. To be- 
gin, then, directly with the several faculties—and 
that first which comes first in the phrenological 
lat and justly first, for it is first in 
nature’s creative institutes, and most important, 
because the base and instrumentality of all— 
Amativeness : this is the expression and embodi- 
ment of the creative institute or energy implanted 
in nature. Nor is any form of life established but 
in and by its instrumentality. It is adapted to 
the male and female arrangement of nature—to 
sexuality ; and it expresses the attractions of the 
sexes for each other. 

What is there in nature that is not sexed? 
Have the human and animal kingdoms their male 
and female, and have not equally the sylvan, 
pomal, cereal, tuberal, and floral kingdoms? And 
is not this element of sex as universal in the sea 
as on the land? Indeed, what is the sole use and 
end of nature’s entire floral department, but that 
sexual conjunction endowed with the capability of 
fructifying the seeds begun therein, and rendering 
them fertile thereby. True, the female flower 
may, Without the male, form its seed; just as 
without masculine aid, the female fowl may lay 
its egg; but both products are equally barren of 
life, and for a common cause—namely, the non- 
concurrence or want of blending of the two sexu- 
al principles. Hovey’s seedling strawberry is a 
female plant, and sterile, unless fructified by the 
pollen of some contiguous male plant. And the 
forms of the sexual structures of plants, the lower 
animals, and man are analogous, varying in ac- 
cordance with the specific wants of each species, 
but having in all the same general outline and 
structure Nor is any form of life established, in 
any department of nature, but in and by this 
common.instrumentality. 

But all this is familiar truth. That this ama- 
tory institute extends throughout all forms of 
vegetative and animal life, is obvious, as also that 
the same kind of mutual attraction exists between 
the opposite sexes in the vegetative and insect 
tribes, as exists between the male and female in 
animal and man. But goesit nofurther? What is 
electricity, galvanism and magnetism included, 
but this same sexual element extended to this de- 
partment of nature? What is the positive electric 
force but the male element, and the negative but 
the female? And what the great motive instru- 
mentality of all growth and motion and life but 
this same electricity? And may we not suppose 
that the operation or instrumentality of each 
muscular movement, emotion, desire, or thought, 
even the whole of life is a result of the action of 
this very electricity—the coming together, or sex- 
ual conjunction of these two forces, male and fe- 
male; that all these things are the progeny be- 
gotten and brought forth in consequence of such 
union. 

Positive electricity is excited at the skin by the 
friction of clothing, as is proved by the sparks 
given out in cold weather, upon briskly pulling 








off one’s under-garments. But, besides, owing 
to changes going on in the blood and the tis- 
sues, galvanic currents are at all times circu- 
lating in the human body. And the proof is abso- 
lute, that it is the positive or male electric force 
which gathers at the skin, and the negative or fe- 
male that is secreted by the mucous membrane, or 
inner surface. And as these two forces are always 
and everywhere attracting each other, mutually 
seeking each other’s embrace, of course they must 
rush, one from each surface, through all parts of 
the body, to meet the other; and this continued 
operation, controlled in many cases by will, gen- 
erates and conceives all those bodily functions and 
mental manifestations we call /ife. 

And what, pray, is cause and effect but this 
same sexual conjunction and its progeny? Scan 
every cause, philosophical or experimental, and 
it will be found to consist of two conditions 
analogous to the male and female, the confluence 
or conjunction of which generates and brings 
forth the effect that follows—the effect being but 
the legitimate child of the two parental conditions 
in confluence. Nature’s cause-and-effect institute 
has its guo modo, its philosophy, its machinery. 

If these things be thus, this is obvious—that 
not only has every human being, every animal, 
and everything endowed with life, its father and 
mother, but that every motion and emotion of ev- 
ery animal and thing has its father and mother also ; 
that same sexual instrumentality which is always 
and everywhere peopling the earth, and doubtless 
all worlds, with the various forms of life, is both 
from everlasting to everlasting generating matter 
for the formation of other, and still other worlds, 
throughout the boundless fields of space and eternal 
epochs of time, at the same time that it is likewise 
the parental cause and author of every function 
of universal life and nature, or the one grand base 
and author of all that is. Verily, how vast the 
sweep, how broad, how boundless the scope thus 
assigned to the phrenological element christened 
Amativeness, but which ought to be called Sex- 
uality! And its being the one grand means of 
every form of life, and through life, of all func- 
tion, only confirms both the relative position of 
this faculty and the infinitude of its potency over 
human weal, woe, and destiny. Its position, too, 
in the higher organized beings, at the top of the 
spinal column, within the brain, to be sure, but 
in the most direct anatomical inter-relation pos- 
sible with all those nerves that ramify through- 
out the body, but shows that its right or wrong 
state produces more concord or discord, more vir- 
tue or vice, more happiness or misery, more effect 
for good or bad, on all that is, in man, in woman, 
than any other cause or condition whatsoever. 
And hence the practical importance of marriage, 
and of a right one, and the evils of celibacy and 
of a wrong or discordant conjugality, as well as of 
perverted amatory desire. 

We had intended to take up other faculties 
in this article, but have protracted it till it 
becomes best to pass them over into subsequent 
numbers. Meanwhile, we beg our readers to re- 
peruse and meditate over its suggestions. 





As the Chinese have no word that will compare 
with the word “ Amen,” they say, ‘‘ Sin geuen 
chiing sin” —* The heart wishes exactly so.” 
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MARRYING RELATIONS. 


Tue influence of marrying relations has become 
a subject of grave consideration by many who 
scouted, at the time of its publication, the facts 
and conclusions espteinel in our work on “ He- 
reditary Descent.” We are glad that physicians, 
moralists, and political economists are waking up 
to the sad consequences of the intermarriage of 
those of kindred blood. We clip from the Cass- 
ville (Ga.) Standard the following, which will be 
read with interest : 

Dr. 8S. M. Bemis, of Kentucky, during the ses- 
sion of the National Medical Association, in Wash- 
ington city, read an able and interesting report on 
the influences of marriages of consanguinity upon 
offspring, from which the following extract is pub- 
lished by the Washington Union : 

Your reporter has made great effort to ascertain 
the proximate percentage of the deaf and dumb 
and blind in our asylums, who are the descend- 
ants of blood-intermarriages. This effort has not 
been successful, from the difficulty principals of 
such institutions find in gaining the requisite 
facts. Parents are often sensitive on this score ; 
and it is a delicate matter for principals to at- 
tempt investigations which the friends of the ben- 
eficiaries suppose to be unauthorized by the regu- 
lations of their various institutions. 

I feel, however, that my researches give me au- 
thority to say, that over ten per cent. of the 
blind, and nearly fifteen per cent. of the idiotic, in 
our State institutions for subjects of those defects 
are the offspring of kindred parents. 

Aside from the facts which I have gained by 
corresponding with gentlemen who have given 
close attention to these points, a curious but per- 
fectly legitimate process of computation confirms 
me in the opinion that those estimates are very 
nearly correct. The classes C, D, E, F, G, give 
seven hundred and eighty-seven marriages of 
cousins, two hundred and forty-six of which have 
given issue to deaf and dumb, blind, idiotic, or 
insane children. Admitting the same ratio to 
prevail, the Ohio report, which contains one hun- 
dred and fifty-seven marriages of cousins, follow- 
ed by deaf and dumb, blind, idiotic, or insane 
offspring, would indicate the existence of three 
hundred and thirty-two other marriages of cou- 
sins in the same population not followed by such 
defects. The counties which furnish this one 
hundred and fifty-one. marriages, as above, and 
are supposed to comprise in their limits three 
hundred and thirty-two unreported marriages, 
making a total of four hundred and eighty-three, 
contained, in 1850, a population of one million 
five hundred and twenty-eight thousand two 
hundred and thirty-eight. If the same ratio be 
supposed to exist throughout the Union, there 
would be found to the twenty millions of white 
inhabitants, six thousand three hundred and 
twenty-one marriages of cousins, giving birth to 
three thousand nine hundred and nine deaf and 
dumb, blind, idiotic, and insane children, distrib- 
uted as follows? 





Then, if the figures of the last United States 
census still applied to our population, there would 
now be found in the Union— 

9,136 deaf and dumb, of whom 1,116, or 12.8 
per cent., are children of cousins. 

7,978 blind, of whom 648, or 08.1 per cent., are 
children of cousins. 

14,257 idiotic, of whom 1,844, or 12.93 per 
cent., are children of cousins, 

14,972 insane, of whom 299, or 01.9 per cent., 
are children of cousins. 

I invite the attention of gentlemen of this asso- 
ciation to this calculation of probabilities either 
to confute or confirm it by any facts in their pos- 
session. 

A very cursory examination of the tables of 


my report will suffice to show that pari passu 
with the increment of the same blood, the sum of 
defects of offspring is likewise increased. 

We observe ip the report of the proceedings of 
the association, upon the last day of its meeting, 
that Dr. Henry F. Campbell, of Georgia, read a 
report on the “ nervous concomitants of febrile 
diseases,” which was accepted and referred to the 
committee of publication ; and that Dr. Arnold, 
of Georgia, “ exhibited specimens of some mem- 
brane incomprehensible to the reporter, but which 
was evidently interesting to the Association.” 
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THE OCEAN TELEGRAPH. 


Tue Fifth of August, 1858, the day the 
Atlantic Telegraph was landed from the 








Niagara on American soil, will be remem- 
bered as a glorious era in civilization. 
The Agamemnon was a day or two later in 
laying the European end of this “ bond of 
union,” but the connection of the East and 
West is fully achieved, and the nations re- 
jeice. Our countryman, Cyrus W. Field, 
is spoken of on both sides of the water as 
the master spirit of this crowning act, be- 
gun by Franklin with his kite and line, con- 
tinued by Morse, another American, and 
now triumphantly consummated by still 


another. 

“ The steed electric, say the Fates, 
Was tamed in the United States; 
*T was Franklin’s hand that caught the horse, 
*T was harnessed by Professor Morse.” 
But conquering Cyrus, “line” in hand, 
Drove him o’er earth and ocean spanned ; 
Thus bas this steed been made to yield 
His power to Franklin, Morse, and Field. 





PERSONAL. 


Marriep, by Friends’ ceremony, Lucretia 
Bradley, of New London, Conn.—widely known in 
the Middle and Western States as a lecturer on 
Phrenology—and Algernon Sidney Hubbell, of 
New Haven, Conn. The interesting event occurred 
in Rome, Oneida Co., N. ¥Y , August 10th, 1858, at 
the residence of Drs. Miller and Walker. 

The lady, with her consort, we understand, in- 
tends to continue lecturing, and will hereafter be 
known to the public as Lucretia Bradley Hubbell. 
May prosperity, present and prospective, profes- 
sional, pecuniary, and parental, be the portion of 
the plighted pair. 





ADAPTATIONS OF NATURAL TAL- 
ENT TO BUSINESS. 


BY PHYSICUS. 





Many parents think they are doing an exem- 
plary duty in curbing and breaking down the 
spirit of some fiery youth, and compelling him to 
studies for which he has no taste, and giving him 
a profession for which he has no natural talent, 
consequently takes little or no interest in his pro- 
fession, and can always be found dabbling with 
something else—becomes a regular “ Jack-of-all- 
trades, and master of none.” How frequently do 








we see some mischievous boy, who is always quar- 
reling with his playmates, except when alone pull- 
ing the cat’s tail, stealing birds’ nests, kicking 
somebody’s dog, or throwing stones through some- 
body’s window, sent to school, compelled to study 
works on theology; whipped by his parents be- 
cause he can take no interest in them; then sent 
to college to study for the ministry, and, while 
there, probably quarrels with most of the schol- 
ars, robs the neighbors’ chicken-coops, breaks 
down their orchards, kicking up a constant muss 
in the community adjoining the college, playing 
tricks upon the professors, for which he is dis- 
graced and sent home. Or if he succeeds in sub- 
duing his natural talents, by turning the course 
of his natural thoughts into an unnatural chan- 
nel, and compels himself against his natural in- 
stincts to go through a certain routine of studies 
and graduate, then locates himself as a minister, 
he soon, after the first flash is over, becomes no- 
torious for dull sermons and loose morals—his 
conduct making more infidels than his preaching 
Christians. Had he been sent to West Point, he 
would have graduated with honors, enjoyed life 
in its fullest sense, sailed through the world in 
his natural element, won laurels for his country, 
credit to himself, and honor for his family. 

Another boy, who is a desperate foe to the writ- 
ing-desk, benches, window-frames, and college 
doors, but is terribly addicted to a jack-knife, is 
compelled to compose Latin verses and translate 
Greek. He takes just as much interest in Latin 
and Greek as Latin and Greek take in him. But 
if he can get a stick and knife and a few old car- 
penters’ tools, he is perfectly at home and easy, 
and because he has no natural taste, talent, or 
disposition for the studies assigned him, he must 
be degraded and punished for not doing that 
which he has not the ability to do—and again, be 
punished for doing that which he can no more 
avoid (whittling) than he could avoid breathing. 
Had works of natural philosophy and mechanics 
been placed in his hands, and the boy sent to the 
mechanic shop to study, in place of college, he 
might have been an Arkwright, a Fulton, or a 
McCormick. 

At the same time, if you go into the mechanic’s 
shop, you find there a boy kicked and cuffed for 
spoiling everything he undertakes to do, and 
kicked and scolded because he can think of noth- 
ing but books, and because he will study while 
others are working, or playing, or reveling, or 
sleeping. But mechanism has no charm for him. 
It would be just as reasonable to expect that all 
boys should be classical scholars, as to expect 
that all should be mathematicians, or geologists, 
or botanists, or astronomers, or mechanics, or 
farmers, or merchants, or poets, or day-laborers, 
or musicians ; or that all should be beautiful and 
rich. If your boy must have a Catalini’s burst of 
melody, he must have a Catalini’s organization. 
To be a Chalmers, he must have a Chalmers’ 
ideality. To be a Newton, a Bacon, or a Galileo, 
he must have their reasoning faculties. Never 
think of making a boy into a Webster, a Clay, a 
Napoleon, or a George Washington, without hav- 
ing first given him the organization of these men. 

If every man had an occupation to which he 
was better adapted, all things considered, than to 
any other, he would be in possession of the highest 
and best field of action he was capable of fulfill- 
































ing, and would have within his reach the greatest 
amount of happiness he was capable of enjoying, 
and consequently would be happy and content.— 
Minnesota Times. 





FAVORS RECBIVED. 





‘Waitz we were making our professional tour through 
the South and West, which commenced with January and 
ended with June last, we received numerous favors and 
courtesies at the hands of the good people all the way from 
New Orleans to Chicago, and if “ it is more blessed to give 
than to receive,” the donors must be blessed indeed. The 
ten th d 1 kind the friendly welcomes 
and cordial g gs, the nameless favors and 
the fareweils, can only be remembered with sincere and 
abiding gratitude. We wish, however, to express our 
thanks, by name, to many daguerrean artists for likenesses 
of eminent personages, which will serve to enrich not only 
our private portfolios but also our phrenological cabinet. 
We have thus also been able to bring to New York the like- 
nesses of many valued friends, whose hopeful and familiar 
faces will,in years to come,enable us to live over again those 
signally happy months of our lives. Among these artists, 
our acknowledgments are due to Mr. A. C. Mcintyre, 
Montgomery, Ala. ; Mr. Barnes, Mobile, Ala.; Mr. F Law, 
Mr. Clark, and Mr. E. Jacobs, New Orleans, La. to 
the latter for photographs of the Professors ia the Med- 
fecal College; Mr. Boyd, Baton Rouge; Mr. Gurney 
and Mr. H. J. Herrick, Vicksburg, Mississippi; Mr. 
Gurney, Natchez. Among the very interesting photo- 
graphs are a series of steamers loaded with cotton and 
otherwise, also views indicating life and seenery on the 
Mississippi River. These are from Dr. Carr, Memphis, 
Tenan. Messrs. Fassett & Cook, and Mr. A. Hessler, Chi- 
cago, Ill., also made valuable contributions of pictures. 
Among the many portraits received are some of public 
characters. We may name Judge Bibb, Hon. Wm. L. 
Yancey, of Alabama, and the notorious Gen Lane, of 
Kanzas, 

We regret that the names of several from whom we re- 
ceived favors have been misiaid and can not be recollected, 
one artist in Jackson, Miss., and one in St. Louis, Mo., es- 
pecially. But to these and to all others, named and un- 
named, we renew assurance of our grateful remembrance 
and cordial friendship. Fow.er anp WELIS. 
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Es Correspondents. 





J. P.—Will you inform me what will prevent 
too great a rush of blood to the head? It hurts my mem- 
ory and injures my health. 

Anmoer. Drink no tea, coffee, or alcoholic liquors--use 
little of any spices, eat light food, and not over-eat, sleep 
much, but not with the head low, avoid bard labor or 
much stooping, avoid anger or other excitement, and use 
cold water on the head by wetting, or a wet cap. 


J. G.—Some of my organs need cultivating. 
What shall I do to improve my Language and Memory? 

Answer, Exercise is the secret of improvement. If you 
would have full directions on this subject, you should pro- 
cure “ Memory and Intellectual Improvement,” by O. 8. 
Fowler. Price by mail 87 cents. 


— Pusiness Hotices. 
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Ovr p may be d of E. G. Furier & 
Co., Halifax, Nova Scotia; De Mut & Fritwors, St 
John, N. B.; A. Currrexpex & Son, Portland, 0. T.; F. 
Coomns, Portland, 0. T.; A. R. Suretey & Co., Portland, 
0. T.; J. B. Crarg, Selma, Ala.; A. Hutommson, Cincin- 
nati, O.; Cizaves & Guion, Memphis, Tena.; Forp & 
Gat, Kingston, Jamaica; H. D. Nornert, Augusta, Ga. ; 
Sraroxtanp & Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Rarmonp & Sz1- 
Lrox, Detroit, Mich.; E.D Srarx, Morgan, 0.; Hawxs & 
Bro., Cleveland, 0.; T. 8. Hawxs, Buffalo, N. Y.; Rorvs 
Buawonarp, Chicago, Lil. ; J. R. Devrrer, Calhoun, Mo. ; 
J. C. Moreaw & Co., New Orleans, La. We shall add to 
list in subsequent numbers. 
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Advertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to that in which 
they are to appear. A te for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Trems.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 
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Prasopy’s Havursors Srraw- 
BERRY PLANTS.—I have a few dozen plants «f this ex- 
cellent variety raised in my own gartden from plants direct 
from Mr. Peabody, that 1 #ill furnish to those desiring, as 
long as they lve, Price $2 a dozen, sent by mail, post- 
pad. Fair dedactious on larger lots. 

This berry has now been fully teste’, and bes taken rank 
among the best varieties ever cultivated. I snail take up 
the plauts abvuut the first 6 September. Address 

MORRIS BAISLKY, Westchester, N. Y. 

When more conveo'ent, orders mey be aidressed to 

Fowler and Wells, 88 Broadway, New York. 





Beyond all question, the machine. —Life Jilustrated, 
WHEELER & WILSONS 


Sewine Macuine. 
New and valuable improvement. 
OFFICE 848 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
DIAGRAM OF THE LOOK-éTITCH, 


~DOOOOO00000 


This is the only s'itch that can not be raveled. #nd that 
Presents the same appearance upon each sid. of the seam. 
It is made with two threads, one upon each side of the 
yn ng interlocked in the center of it. Send for a 

srenular. 





First Prize Gotp AnD SInver 


MEDAL MELODEONS AND HARMONIUMS.—Ten aif- 
rereut Styles, from $60 tw $400 Kecommended tw be 
superior tw all others by Tuatperc, W. Mas x, De. Lowen 
Maron, etc, Awarded the Fir-t Prize at every Fuir at 
uhich erhirited, 

Tue Ostesratep Organ Tlarmntums, patented and 
made ouly by the sudsertbers, with eight stops, five sets of 
reeds, two banks of keys, swell pedal, and indep ndent 
pedal bass, containing two foll octaves of pedals. Price of 
Organ Harmonium, $350 to $400. 

‘ armouiums, with six stops, three sets of reeds and one 
bank of k~ys, in b'ack walnut case, price $200. 

Organ Mrlodeons, with two sets of reeds, three stops and 
two banks of keys, In rosewood case, price $200, 

; ~ ene with one aod two eets of reeds, price $60 to 


i. 
Elegant illustrated pamphlets (32 pp. Svo.) sent by mail. 
Address MASON & HAMLIN, Boston, Mass. 


Youne Man! Have you a DE- 
sire to develop your powers, and qualify yourself jor wseful- 
nese and success in life? You can obtain valaable a sist- 
ance from reading Dr. James C, Jackson's Levers to his 
Son, now being pabl'shed in the * Lerrzr Box,” a Monthly 
Jouroel, pabhshed by S:mmons and Mekeel, at Scout, Cort- 
land County. N. ¥., at $l per year. It will be sent six 
montrs, on tri.d, to new readers, commencing with the 
March number, fur si@ portage stamps, about one-taird of 
the regular price. 2 


r 

Tue Patter, GILpER, AND 
VARNISHER'S COMPANION: Covtaining Rales and 
Regulations tor everytoing re‘ating to the arts of Paiatung, 
Gitdiog, Varoishiug, aod Glase-taining; numerous useful 
and vaiuab e Receipts; Tests for the Detection of Adultera- 
tions in Oils, Colors, ets; an! a Statement of the Diseases 
and Accidents to which Painters, Gilders, and Varnishers 
are particularly hable; wih the simplest methods of Pre- 
vention and R-medy, Fitth edition. Ia one volame, small 
12m», clo'h, 87 cents 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


THE BYDRIATIC TREATMENT OF 
SCARLET FEVER, 
in its different forms; or How to Save, through a systematic 
application of the Water-Cure, many thousands of lives and 
healths, which now annually perish. Being the resuit of 
twenty-one years’ experience, and of the treatmeat ana cure 
of several hundred cases of eruptive fevers. By Cnantzs 
Munps, M.D., Ph D. Price, prepaid by mail, 56 cents. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
8u8 Broadway, New York. 


Inventors look to your Interests. 


How to Ger a PATENT, OR THE 
Inventor’s Instructor, new edition, price only 6 cents. Send 


2 stamp~ for a , to 
WLER aND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 
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AMERICAN VEGETARIAN Soctery. 


—The memb rs of the American Vegetarian Society, and 
the tri-n 8 of the cause throughout the conntry, are r spect. 
fu ly icformed that the Ninth Annual Meeting of the 8 >- 
cety will be held io Phitedelpbia, on Wed cs av, ®ept. 
22d, 1858 (the Hall of m+ ting will be a1 nounced bereafe ), 
a 10} o’'c ock a.m, for the waneaction of business{; ana et 
Tt PM., when aodresses will be given by the President, Dr. 
Atoott, and several other genuemen from different parts of 
the Union. A fal) attendance ts desirable. 
lk WILLIAM METCALFE, MD, Cor. See. 


Tue Garpen; A New Pocker 
Manvat or Practicat Horricutturs. Everybody who 
owns or rents a garden, large or small, will find this best 
of all garden manuals indispensable. It gives full direc- 
tions for the cultivation of 

Aut Tue Kitcnen VecEras.es; 

ALL Krnps or Frvrts anp BErnres; 

ALL sorts or FLowens anp Sarvss; AND 
ALL THE BEST ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

You may readily understand it, easily remember its di- 
rections, and without difficulty put them in practice. It is 
multum in parvo, and may be carried in the pocket 
Adapted to all sections, and sold everywhere. Orders 
shouid be sent in at once. Price, in paper, 30 cents; in 
muslin, 50 cents. 

The Series of four “Rural Hand-Books” to which this 
belongs—“ The House,” “ The Garden,” “ The Farm,” and 
“ Domestic Animals” will be furnished to subscribers or- 
dering them all at the same time for $1. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 

FOR SCHOOLS, ACADEM' ES, COLLEGES, AND 

SELF-INSTRUCTION, 

CHAPMAN'S AMERICAN Drawinc- 
BOOK 1 now geapy, compiete in Six Par's. Price 50 
cents each, Full bound in cloth, $4; morocco, $5. 


*,* Any part, or the whole, sent by mail, prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 








OONTENTS. 

Part 1 —Primary, Elementary, and General Instruct'ons. 

Part 2—Manner and Mvthod—Drawing Human Figures. 

Part 3.—On Perspective. 

Part 4—Sketehing from Nature —Painting in Oil. 

Part 5.—Paioting in Oil and Wat-r-Colors, in Tempera, 
in Wax, in Fresco, in Pastii—On Etehing. 

Part 6—Eugraving in Aqua-Tint, Mezzotint, and on 
Wood—Modeling—of Composit Conclusi 


BEOOMMEN DATIONS, 


From A. B. Durand. Exq., President of the National 
Academy of Design. 

“I have examined Mr. Chapman’s American Drawing- 
Book, and am convinc.d that it is the best work of its clues 
that I have ever seen. Cieur and simple in its meihod, it 
adaps itself to every d: gree of capacity, and insures most 
satis‘actory results to all.” 


From W. 0. Bryant, Ex. 

“Tt is the best book on Drawing I ever saw; and I have 
heard artists whose opinion is of ic finitly more value than 
mine, say the same thing. I think the poblic will owe Mr. 

bap a great obli for employing bis floe talents in 
the production of a book which promises to be of so much 
general uti-ity.” Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


‘Tne Purenotoeicar Bust, 


designed especially tor Learpers ; showing the 
exact location of all the Organs of the Brain, 
tuily developed, which will evable every one 
to atudy the sci-nce without an instructor. It 
may be yo ay sen’ ayy! by ex- 
press, or as freight (act by mail), to any 
of the world, Brice, inclading vox for > 
ing, only $1 +5. 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 
“ This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the age. 
A cast made of plaster of Paris, the siz» of the human head, 
on which the exact locuion of each of the Phrenoiogical 
represented, fally developed, with all the divisions 
and classifications. Those who can not obtain the services 
of a professor may learn. in a vety shor: time, from this 
model head, the whole science of Phrenology. so far as the 


Jocations of the Organs are concerned.”—WN. Y. Daily San. 


“How I wisu I covrp Wrrre 
FOR THE PAPERS!” Then send for How tro Wrirz 
which has special directions for writers for the Press. 




















How to Swur.—Tue Scrence 
of Swimming, as taught and practiced in civiliz-d and sav- 
pations, 


age with particular instraction to learners; siso 
snowing its importance in the of bealta and 
life. Istustrated. Price, prepaid, 12 cents. Address 


FOWLEs AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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A BOOK FOR THE COUNTRY. 
THe Farm; A New Pocket 


MANUAL OF Practicat Acricutture. By the author of 
“The Garden.” Price, paper, 30 cents; cloth, £0 cents. 

This is a manual of both the theory and practice of 
farming. giving in a concise but clear and simple man- 
ner the fund 1 principles of Agricultural Science as 
well as practical directions for cultivating all the common 
field cropse It contains an exposition of the nature and 
action of 








Sorts aND MANURES ; 
the principles of 
Rotation 1x Crorprne ; 
directions for 


IRRIGATION ; FEencineG ; 

Drarnineo ; Piantine HepGEs; AND 

SuBSOILING ; CULTIVATING THE SorL. 
A Chapter on 


Farm IMPLEMENTS ; 
How To Piast anp CULTIVATE 
ALL Tue Fie.p Crops, Frurts, eTe., 
together with 
J.J. Tuomas’ Invatvasve Prize Essar on 
Farm MANAGEMENT, 
Revised by the Author. 

It is adapted to all sections of the country, and comes 
within the means as well as the comprehension of every- 
body. No farmer, and especially no young tarmer, should 
be without it. 

“Domestic ANIMALS” will be issued about the 15th of 
August, and “Tus House” the Ist of October. These 
three works and “Tae Garpen,” already published, will 
be furnished to subscribers for $1 in paper, or $1 75 cloth. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 208 Broadway, New York. 





FRUIT-CULTURE FOR THE MILLION, 
JUST PUBLIt HED. 


A Hanp-Boox or Frurr-Cur- 
TURE; being « Guide to the Culture and Management of 
Fruit-Treee, with Condensed Deseriptions of mauy of the 
Best and most Popuiar V_ r-elies in the United Statee. Litus- 
trated with vivety Eugraviogs, with au Append:x coutain- 
ing a variety of useful Memerania Op the subject, valuabie 
household recipes, etc. By | nomas GREGe. 

CONTENTS. 
Past First. 
Intropucrory Remakgks, TRANSPLANTING, 
PRELIMINARIES TO PLANTING, AFT&k-CULTURE. 
Part Srconp. 
THE DIFFEXENT KINDS OF FSUIT. 


ALMONDS, APRicots, APPLES, 

BiackBeretes, Cueaniss, Currants, 

Go: SEBEXBIES, Grapes, NEoragings, 

Pracues, Prass, Pius, 

Quinogs, ; RaspBereigs, S1RawW BEREIES. 
AP PsNDILX. 


Price, prepaid by mail, 3" ceuts. Ad tress 
FOWLER aND WELLS, 30S Broadway, New York. 


New Execrro-Gatvanic Bart- 


TERY, celebrated tor ihe curing of nervousness, Heur .igia, 

rhe-matiom, snd eiuilar diecast s, With losiruciuns in is 

Philosophy aud modes of application. Price $10 Acdress 
FUWLER AND WELLs, 88 Broadway, New York, 


Tue Curistian Hovusrsotp— 


Embracing chapsers ou 
Tas Cuzistias Heme, Tue Cugistian Motues, 
oo oe oo 








Hussanp, “ 'HILD, 
“ “ Wire, “ “ bevTHer, 
“ « Fatnern, “ » SistEs. 


To which is added an Essay on 
EM*LOY MENT. 
By Rev. George 8. Weaver, author of “ Hopes and Helps 
for the Young.” “ Waysof Life,” “ aims and Aids for Yuuug 
omen,” ete , etc. 

To those who have bad the pleasure of perusing any of 
the works of this iniwres-ing apd twetructive writer 14 will be 
Dee: less for us 10 say anything in his commendation. But 
te those of our readers who bave at been favo ed with such 
au opportunity, we would obrerve that Dv ove more than he 
writes for the 1mprovement of man and womankind. 

Toe Christian Housenoid, 2s describea by bim, will be 
found to be a sawily dwehing wgelber in harmeny, whose 
Sctions are gov-rard by thal law of p: rfe t love taught mm the 
Now Tesiamen.—religwus, wi hout biguiry or sectar.auism 
—each preferring a.wother betore bimseit. 

Price. in cloth. 50 cents, post-yxi». Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadwa,, New York. 








ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 
PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 

MAY RE ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
By Mail or Ewprevs. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological plates, 
six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, #12. 

Also, Lambert's Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, $6. 

Also, Weber's ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 
Price, $25. 

Manikins, from $325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $35 to 





$45 each. 
HYDROPATHY. 

Ss ND Sone con cncintiens nebnanctn $3 00 
Dr. Shew's Family Physician. ..... 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases.............. rrrr 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy ..............+++- 1 50 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 

ard works. 
DUO TW WOGMIEMD. . 0c ccccccccce seccesecesess 8 50 
PRNS PRIN is 068s 08 00 565 0dids Lee oe on cdeek ot 2 00 
I civknes suansigaseners <penesgencgnss+ es 0 37 


PHRENOLOGY. 

Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. Forty of 
our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John Quincy Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe, Elihu 
Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, etc., etc. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only #25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Charts, and marked Busts. 


ST PL clit chbdaces 00040 c0s8éhhenue $1 50 to $3 00 
Watet Galet Maes «n005.0 cos ce0ces cceosses 800“ 500 
ie EY Sako nincncncnsscocnsssunnanes 400“ 800 





New Works on PHonoGRAPHY. 
—Sent by return maii to any Post-office, at prices annexed 





Hon. Taomas BH. Bewrow said, when presented with a verbatim re- 
port of one of his masterly speeches taken by a little boy, “‘ Had Pao- 
wocraruy been known forty years ago, it would have savep ms 
TWENTY YEARS OF HARD LA#oR.”” 





AMERICAN MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY, being a 
Compleie Guide to the Acquisuion of Pitman’s Phonetic 
Short-baod. [pn musiia, 50 cents. 

THE MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY, by Pitman. A 
new aud compreheusive exposition of Phonography, with 
cop'ous illustrations aod exercises. Prepaid. 60 cents, - 

THE REPORTER'S COMPANION, by Putman and Pros- 
ser, A complete guide w the art of Verbatim Reporting. 
Io mustin $1. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIO TRACHER, by Pitman. On the 
best methed of imparting Phonography, containing a full 
course of lessons, with prac'ical hint on Lecturing, ete. 
Engraved ip the corresponding st\le. $1. 

THE HISTORY OF SHORT-HAND, from the system of 
Dicero down to the invention of Phonography. Edited 
and engraved on stone by Pitman. 15 cents. 

THE PHONOGEAPHIC REsD&R, by Pitman. A pro- 
gressive series of reading exercses. A useful work for 
every Phonographic student. 25 centa. 

TH* SECOND PHONOGRAPHIOC READER. 2% cents, 

PHONOSRAPHIO COP Y-BUOK, of ruled paper, for the 
use of Phonographic stavents. 12 cen 

THE PHONOGRAPHIO TEACHER; being ap Inductive 
Exposition of P: onegraphy, inteuded as a school book, 
and (0 aff rd complete and thorongh tnstraction to those 
who beve not the agsi-tance of an oral teacher. By Web- 
ster. Price, prepaid by mail, 45 cents. 

TUE REPORTER'S MANUAL. A complete exposition 
of the Reporting Style of Phorography. With illus- 
trative By Grab 50 cenis. 

NEW MANNERS BOOK, printed in Pnonograpby. Con- 
taining valuabte exiracts. FOom piled by Pitman. Ts conta. 

PHONETIC PRIMER, each letter illustrated with a pictare 
sugerstive of its sound. 2 cents. 

TRANSITION READER, or a course of Inductive Ro- 
mauic Reading Lessons. For the ase of Pnonetic Readers 
in learning to read Romanically. 25 cents, 

BIOGRAPHIES OF THE PRESIDENTS, in Phonetics, 
Paper covers, 

GOLD PENS, manrf tured expressly for Phonographers. 
Be st quality sent post-paid by mail for $2 50, 
When single copi-s of these w rks are wanted, the amount, 

in postage stamp*, smal) change, or bank notes, may be in- 

closed in a letter and s°nt t the Publishers, who will for- 
ward the books prepaid by return of the Freer MAIL. 
3” All letiers should be post-paid, and addressed as 
follows : FOWLER aND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
[Name the Post-office, County, and State.) 
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Sometuine Nrw--PLays AND 


INSTRUCTION!! CALKINY GAMES AT WORDS, 
for Heme Amusement, teacnmg Speiting, Reading. the 
Meaning and Use of Words, and Compositon, 

Catxines’ Gamers at Worps consist of a set of 280 
letters, including c»pitals, small levers, figures, and puncia- 
ation marks, the numbers of each corresponding with the 

on of their use in the formation of words, put up 
in a strong box, and accompanied with a little of 
Dir: ctions, These letters are printed on both sides of thick 
colored paste-board, and neatly varnished to preserve them 
from soiling. 

THE PRIMARY OBstCT of these games is INSTRUCTION. 
The torm of plays bas been given for the purpose of mak- 
ing the exercise wo atiractive that children will engage in 
them as cheerfully aud earnestly as they do tu their ordin- 
ary amusements. Nor are they adapted only to children 
who bave oot learned to read—they are :ufficiently varied 
to be suituble for boys and girls who are studying geog- 
raphy, hisewt?, , and ¢ mpositi 

A box of these letters, or “Gaues at Woxrps,” is worth 
ten times as mach as any book, in teaching a chi caring 
and spelling; besides, they farn'sh a most entertaining 
instractive amusement children who have already 
learned to rend, Every family should have one. 

Price $1, on receipt of which the Games will be sent by 
mail, postage pai’, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


Sent prepaid by Frmst Mat for $1 25. 
Tue Itiustratep Famiry Gym- 


NasiuM, just Published. in a handsome Volume, contains 
830 Engravings, with ali necessary instructions in— 


GYMNASTICS, CALISTHENTOS, 

KUNgsiIpatnHy, Vocat Putiosorry, anp 

Many Exencises, Tue Aat or SPEAKING, 
and explains and illustrates in a very masterly manner— 

How To Srr, 8Stayp, Wak, anp Run; 

How to Ler, Cima, SkaTE, AND Swim; 

How to Mount, Ripe, Drtve, anp Row; 

How To Make Tue Bopy Lirne anp StraicntT; 

How to Make THe Limes Finm anp STRONG; 

How To etve GRacE TO EVERY MOVEMENT; 

How to Cure Diskase AND DerorMiry ; 

How to Ssours Heatra, Steenetn, anp Beauty 


It is not designed for any particular class, or for one sex, 
but for all classes and both sexes at Home, or in School— 


For Women, For tne Heaurny, 
For Men, For tus INVALID, 
For Boys anp Grats, For tne DEerormep, 
For THe wHoLe Famity, For Everysopy. 
This work comprises the most approved methods of ap- 
pling direct physical culture to the development of the 
ily organs and the invigoration of their functions, the 
reservation of health, and the cure of disease and de- 
jormity ; and answers in an admirable manner one of the 
most urgent wants of the time. Were it introduced, as it 
should be, into every family in the Union, our cadaverous 
men, sickly women, and puny children would soon give 
cae to a more robust race. Parents, Guardians, and 
eachers, examine Tue [LLUstraTseD FamILy GYMNASIUM. 
Price, prepaid by first mail, only #1 25. Address, 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


ry ry) 

A Treatisr on Enouisu Punc- 
TUATION, desigord tor Letter-writers, Authors, Printers, 
and Correcturs of the P ess, aod for the use +f Schools and 
Academies, With au Appendix, containing rales on the 
use of Uapttals, a list of Abore-viations, hints on the Prepa- 
ration of Copy and on Proof-read'ng, Specimen of Proof- 
sheet, eto, by JOHN WILSON. Sixth edifon. Price $1, 
Prevaid, Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Breadway, New York. 




















Important To LnvENTOKS.—Pat- 
ENT OF FICE DEPARTMENT.— We wansact at this office 
all kinds of business connected with procaring Patents, 
either in this country or in any of the European States. 

Having secured the aid of the best Patent Attorneys known 
to the public, both tn England and on the continent of Eu- 
rope, we are able to afford the best of facilities for obtaining 
Patents in foreign countries. 

The Solicitor who has charge of our Patent Office Depart- 
ment, bas for the ht been successfully engaged 
in obtaining pad af = gt me doy and during the later 
pete t Ra ene a fee to con- 

cases. 

The basiness of this Office will be strictly confidential, 
No charges will be made for examinations of new inven- 
tions; Inventors may consult us as to the novelty and pat- 

of their improvements, and receive our by 
describing their inventions to us, and inclosing a to 

prepay the return letter. 
ms by leter in reference to Inventions, 


Paten Patent La attended to, 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 08 Broatway, New York. 
oW TO DO GOOD AND GET “PAID FOR 
IT.”—Take an Agency for our Publications, The 
terms are such, there can be no poxstbility of loax, Every 
Famity will be glad pt) ye of them. For partic- 


ulars address k AND WE 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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“GOOD-NIGHT, PAPA.” 


[Everysopy with large and active Philopro- 
genitiveness and Inhabitiveness will recognize the 
beauty and truthfulness of the following ; and we 
commend its spirit to all families. It should be 
cultivated where it does not exist. There is a deal 
of heaven on earth if we only knew it.—Eps. 
Puren. Jour.) 

These are the words whose music has not left 
our ears since the gloaming, and now it is mid- 
night. ‘‘ Good-night, darling! God bless you; 
you will have pleasant dreams, though I toss in 
fever, haunted by the demons of care that harass 
me through the day. Good-night!” The clock 
on the mantel struck twelve, and no sound was 
heard in the house save the regular breathing of 
those little lungs in the next room, heard through 
the door ajar. We dropped our pen, folded our 
arms, and sat gazing on the lazy fire, while the 
whole panorama of a life passed before us, with 
its many ‘‘ good-nights.” It isa great thing to be 
rich, but it is a rich thing to have a good memory 
—provided that memory bear no unpleasant fruit, 
bitter to the taste; and our memory carries us 
back to many a pleasant scene—to the little arm- 
chair by the fireside; to the trundle-bed at the 
foot of the bed; to the lawn in front of the house, 
and the orchard behind it; to the butter-cups, 
and the new clover, and the chickens, and the 
swallows, and the birds’ nests, and the straw- 
berries, and the many things that attract the 
wondering eyes of childhood, to say nothing of 
the starry skies, and the weird gloom of the 
moaning forest. But, then, there were the ‘‘ good- 
nights,” and the little prayer, and the downy bed, 
on which slumber fell as lightly as a snow-flake, 
only warmer, and such dreams as only visit per- 
fect innocence! The household “ Good-night!” 
Somebody, in whose brain its rich music still lin- 
gers, has written this: 

**Good-night ? A loud, clear voice from the 
stairs said that it was Tommy. ‘ Dood-night! 
murmurs a little something from the trundle-bed 
—a little something that we call Jenny, that filled 
@ large place in the center of one or two pretty 
large hearts. ‘ Dood-night! lisps a little fellow 
in a plaid rifle dress, who was named Willie, about 
six years ago. 

* Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep, 
If I should die before I w-a-k-e’— 


and the small bundle in the trundle-bed has drop- 
ped off to sleep, but the broken prayer may go up 
sooner than many long petitions that set out a 
great while before it. 

* And so it was ‘ good-night’ all around the 
homestead ; and very sweet music it made, too, in 
the twilight, and very pleasant melody it makes 
now, as we think of it; for it was not yesterday, 
nor the day before, but a long time ago—so long, 
that Tommy is Thomas Somebody, Esq., and has 
forgotten that he ever was a boy, and wore what 
the bravest and richest of us can never wear but 
once, if we try—the first pair of boots. 

“And go it was ‘ Good-night’ all around the 
house ; and the children had gone through the 
ivory gate—always left a little ajar for them — 
through into the land of dreams.” 

And then the lover’s “Good-night,” and the 
parting kiss! They are as prodigal of the hours 











as a spendthrift of his coin, and the minutes de- 
part in golden showers, and fall in dying sparks 
at their feet. “Good-night."—W. Y. Atlas. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CABINET. 


We take pleasure in extracting from the Edite- 
rial Correspondenee of the South Carolinian the 
ollowing notice of our Phrenological Cabinet. 
Visitors are always welcome. The writer says: 

“ There is, however, @ store in Broadway which 
deserves a passing notice, as it is one which the 
casual traveler is apt to pass, but where the ordi- 
nary citizen may find curious food for reflection, 
as well as the scholar or man of science. We al- 
lude to the unique specimens to be found in Fow- 
ler and Wells’ phrenological museum We drop- 
ped in for a short time, and were surprised at the 
extent and vaiue of the rich accumulation of years 
of toil and expense which these gentlemen have 
made Our readers will be surprised here to see 
original casts from the heads, and, in many in- 
stances, the faces of the great men who have fig- 
ured in public life during a ceu'ury or more. 
Casts of Lord Chatham and the younger Pitt, 
Lord Eidon and Jeremy Bentham. Fox and Sheri- 
dan, Garrick and Barns, Wa'ter Scott and Thomas 
Cnalmers, with a host of European celebrities, 
present before you the personal characters of these 
eminent men, in the natural record of physical 
development of the material structure used for the 
exhibition of their mental power. The head of 
Tue Bruce is a most remarkable one, from the 
ex'raordinary resemblance of his skull to that of 
the Aboriginal American—the breadth and height 
of cheek bones, with prodigious lower jaw and re- 
maikable developmént of the combative organs, 
are peculiarly striking. The collection of states- 
men of our own county is particularly extensive 
and few can be named that are not here present. A 
‘arge number are the original casts from the molds 
directly from the head of the subject, and many, as 
in the case of Asron Buir and J Q Adams, have 
hairs of the eyelashes adherent to the plaster. 
The characters and features preset fine opportu 
nities for comparison and reflection. and give great 
interest to the observer We would be pleased, 
did time afford, to give a catalogue of our promi- 
nent representatives of the intellect, and political, 
scientific, or literary character of our country. We 
advise a visit to the establishment ” 





FPLAT-HEAD INDIAN SEULL. 


Mr, Georce A. Pixe, editor of the Gazette 
and Comet, of Baton Rouge, La., has presented 
us with the skull of a Flat-Head Indian, from the 
Clatsop tribe, Point Adams, Columbia River, Ore- 
gon Territory. 

It indicates nothing remarkable, except its arti- 
ficial shape. The head of the child is pressed 
when very young—while the skull is tender and 
flexible—and this flattened shape is thereby pro- 
duced. It is with them a mark of royalty, and 
only those of high degree are permitted to enjoy 
this distinction. New Zealanders are tattooed, 
Chinese shave the head and press the feet, while 
some American and French ladies press the waist. 

We can not judge of the disposition and char- 
acter of specimens of this kind very satisfactorily, 





but we may safely infer that the Flat-Heads can 
not be distinguished for intellect, moral sentiment, 
mechanical ingenuity, poetry, nor any of the re- 
fining qualities of mind. But they should be 
known for great caution, timidity, and severity 
when excited. They are not noble and brave, but 
shy, selfish, and cunning. 

We shall place this rare specimen on exhibition 
in our collection, where it will at all times be open 
to the public. We take this occasion to thank Mr. 
Pike for his care in preserving, and his kindness 
in presenting to the public, through us, this val- 
uable contribution. It may be found, with some 
thousands of other skulls, in our cabinet or mu- 
seum, at 308 Broadway, New York. 
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DANGER OF Precocious DevELopmMEeNT.— 
There can be no doubt that many a child has been 
sacrificed in early youth to the pride of parents, 
who, delighted with the intellectual activity of 
their children, have striven to make them prodigies 
of learning. By these cases of early and undue 
employment of the brain inflammation of the hemi- 
spherical ganglion, or the living membrane of the 
ventricles, with serious effusion, has usually been 
the cause of either a fatal issue, or of subsequent 
mental imbecility. A late distinguished physician 
related to us an interesting case of this kind. An 
extremely intelligent boy, of about twelve years 
of age, was brought to him for phrenological ex- 
amination (the doctor being skilled in that science), 
by a parent who was very proud of the intellectual 
endowments of his child. The physician gave his 
opinion of the boy’s character, at the same time 
cautioning the father of the dangerous course he 
was pursuing. But the father’s reply was—A}h 
that other boys consider labor and hard study were 
merely child’s play to him; that his studies could 
not be hurting to him, he employed them so much. 
Again the doctor endeavored to save the child, but 
the father would not attend to the warning. Two 
years from that time the father again called on 
the doctor, and in reply to his inquiries about the 
child, his father burst into tears—his child was an 
idiot.— Christian Evangelist. 

Puowetics 1n Pustic Scuoots.—Ia the tenth 
annual report of the Superintendent of Public 
Schools of the city of Syracuse, we find as follows : 

Children taught by this method, learn the first 
rudiments of reading and spelling by the sounds 
only. The process is so simple and the connection 
so close between the sounds and the words they 
make when com)ined, that the children learn very 
readily to read, and that, too, with a distinctness of 
utterance never attained under any other system. 
This latter result is so marked that it deserves 
particular notice. S»me of the classes experiment- 
ed upon were compored of pupils of every variety 
of parentage, American, Eoglish. Irish, and Ger- 
man, yet when trained for only a few months upon 
this system. they were found to have so completely 
lost all their peculiarities of pronunciation, that 
the most critical ear would find it difficult to de- 
tect their nationality. This advantage is not con- 
fined to the class pursuing the system, but is 
participated in by the whole schooi ; and a con- 
tinuance of frequent drills throughout the school 
course must effectually remove all provincialisms, 
and reduce our pronunciation to a uniform standard. 

We have not the least doubt of the superiority of 
phonetics over the present Romanic system, and 
should be glad to see it introduced into every schoo! 
in the country. 














